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Sir :— 
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LEONARD Houmes HEALEY, 
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CONNECTICUT 
STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


The Connecticut State Board of Agriculture was estab- 
lished by act of Legislature, holden in New Haven on the first 
day of May, 1866. Said act provided that the Board should 
consist of the Governor, one person appointed from each 
county by the incorporated agricultural societies in each 
county receiving an annual bounty from the State, and four 
other persons appointed by the Governor, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

This Board was empowered to receive and hold donations 
or bequests for promoting agricultural education and the gen- 
eral interests of husbandry; to prescribe forms for and regu- 
late the returns required from agricultural societies. 

The Secretary was required by statute to visit different sec- 
tions of the State annually, for the purpose of inquiring into 
the methods and wants of practical husbandry, ascertaining 
the adaptation of agricultural products to soil, climate, and 
markets, encouraging the establishment of agricultural 
libraries and reading rooms, and disseminating agricultural 
information by lectures or otherwise. 

For the purpose of preventing the spread of contagious 
diseases among domestic animals, the Board could prohibit 
the introduction of any such animals into the State, and could 
quarantine any infected animal in the State. The Board 
could also appoint three commissioners on diseases of domes- 
tic animals, having all of the powers of the Board in regard 
thereto. 

By act of the General Assembly of 1897, the Board was 
reorganized to consist of one member from each county of 
the State, elected by the Senators and Representatives of 
said counties respectively, and the power to investigate the 
contagious diseases of domestic animals was given to one 
commissioner, appointed by the Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

The Legislature of 1899 amended this act by providing for 
the appointment of one member from each congressional dis- 
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trict by the Governor, making the Board to consist of twelve 
members as formerly, with the Governor as president, 
-OffIC10. 

The Legislature of 1913, again amended this act to comply 
with the redistricting of the State, providing for an appoint- 
ment by the Governor of one member from each of the five 
congressional districts, so that the Board now consists of 
thirteen members, with the Governor as president, e-officio. 

The statute, in part, reads as follows: “The State Board 
of Agriculture shall consist of the governor, who shall be 
cx-oficio president of the board, and thirteen other persons. 
During the first month of the session of the general assembly 
in 1919, and quadrennially thereafter, the governor shall ap- 
point one member of said board from the second congres- 
sional district, one member from the fourth congressional dis- 
trict and one member from the fifth congressional! district, and 
during the first month of the session of 1921, and quadren- 
nially thereafter, he shall appoint one member from the first 
congressional district and one from the third congressional 
district. Such appointments shall be made with the consent 
of the senate. During the first month of the session of the 
general assembly in 1919, and quadrennially thereafter, the 
senators and representatives of each of the counties of Wind- 
ham, Litchfield, Middlesex and Tolland shall elect for each of 
said counties a resident of such county to be a member of 
said board, and during the first month of the session of 1921, 
and quadrennially thereafter, the senators and representatives 
of each of the counties of Hartford, New Haven, New Lon- 
don and Fairfield shall elect for each of said counties a resi- 
dent of stich county to be a member of said board. Each of 
said members shall hold office for four years from the first of 
July succeeding such appointment or election. Vacancies 
that occur when the general assembly is not in session may 
be filled by appointment by the governor until the Wednes- 
day of the third week of the session of the next general as- 
sembly, and vacancies so filled, or occurring during a session 
of the general assembly, may be filled for the unexpired por- 
tions of terms as herein provided for elections or appoint- 
ments for full terms.” 

Section 2072 of the General Statutes reads in part: as fol- 
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iows: “The board shall, during the month of September in 
each year, appoint a secretary, a treasurer and such other 
officers as the board shall determine who shall hold office for 
the term of one year from the first day of October next suc- 
ceeding their appointment and until their successors are ap- 
pointed and qualified. The treasurer shall give a bond of 
four thousand dollars for the faithful discharge of his duties. 
The board shall have its office in the state capitol.” 

Hon. Theodore S. Gold of West Cornwall was elected the 
first secretary in 1866, and was re-elected each year until July 
1, 1901, when he was succeeded by Col. James F. Brown of 
Stonington. Colonel Brown held the office until July 1, 1909, 
when he was succeeded by I. C. Fanton of Westport, who 
held the office until July 1, 1911, when the board elected 
Leonard H. Healey of North Woodstock, the present secre- 
tary. ) 
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Capitol, Hartford, October 1st, 1918. 


The State Board of Agriculture has completed its fiscal 
year and through its Secretary submits its fiftieth annual re- 
port. 

The most critically inclined must admit that the Board is 
truly representative of the several lines of agriculture in the 
state. The members of the Board are those who are leaders 
in their several lines of agricultural work and represent the 
farmers who are interested in the production and sale of 
milk, both wholesale and retail; the tobacco industry; poul- 
try husbandry; the raising of corn, both field and sweet for 
seed and farm use; fruit raising; beekeeping and swine hus- 
bandry and two members of the Board are interested in the 
rearing of sheep as well. Thus the advice and counsel given 
so freely in reply to both the personal and written requests 
tor information and assistance, come from those who are en- 
gaged in the same line of agricultural work and are thinking 
about the same things and who are themselves a success in 
their farm operations. 

“When the President of the United States told New Eng- 
land that the war could not be won by guns and submarines 
alone, but that the side that could feed itself the longest 
would win and that New England should raise food enough 
for her own people so that the surplus farm products of our 
cther states could be shipped to our Allies, New England re- 
sponded and Connecticut has nobly done its part. Our 
farmers responded by increasing their acreages, by better 
methods of cultivation and by increased hours of labor. 
Every nerve has been strained and everything in their power 
done to bring about the desired result, and this without a 
thought as to whether they would receive a price for their prod- 
ucts equal to a cost-plus-a-profit price for the same or not. No 
one but the farmer himself can know the sacrifices which 
have so freely been made by him to respond to his country’s 
call. In the reconstruction period which must come at the 
close of the war and in getting back to normal times the 
rights of the farmer must be recognized as they have not been 
before if our country is to prosper by a system of permanent 
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agriculture. The farmer will not be the only one who will 
need to make changes in his methods of doing business. 

Is not agriculture as necessary and important to the wel- 
fare of our country as any one or all of our industries? If so, 
should not the farmers’ business enable him to hire just as 
reliable and as well trained help as the manufacturer? ‘This 
he can only do by getting more for his products so he can pay 
better wages which will enable him to secure the same qual- 
ity of labor as the manufacturer. Still another question 
which will enter into the farmers’ problems in the _ recon- 
struction period is the number of hours which farm labor 
will be willing to work. If the trades only require their help 
to work for eight hours as a full day, where will the farmer 
get off? 

The Board, as in the previous year, has done much to en- 
courage the use of milk and to have the consumer realize its 
food value as well as its production cost. While we have 
endeavored to emphasize these points, the Connecticut Milk 
Producers’ Association has done a great work in assisting the 
farmers to get a fair price for their milk product. Only 
through co-operative work could this have been done. Under 
the present system of dairy inspection, better milk is being 
made in our dairies resulting in a much greater quantity 
being 'used. For eastern Connecticut, the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association has been assisted on several oc- 
casions both in the state and at Boston by the Secretary of 
the Board. A great work has been done by this Association 
in securing a price for milk in the Boston and Providence 
markets never before received. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the milk industry a price for milk, delivered in Bos- 
ton, without a surplus clause has been arranged. This 
through the ruling of the Regional Milk Board which recog- 
nized its justice both in the raise in price and the cancelling 
of the surplus clause. 

In the early summer our attention was called to the fact 
that our New England cantonments were refusing to buy New 
England grown hay because it did not grade in accordance 
with the requirements of the National Hay Growers’ Associa- 
tion. Your Secretary with others in New England took hold 
of the matter with the result that after several weeks of work 
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end several conferences, the following specifications were 
adopted for the sale of New England grown hay: 


~NO. 1.NEW ENGLAND HAY 


“Shall be timothy with not more than one-sixth mixture of 
clover or other tame grasses or mixture thereof, of good color, 
sound and well baled. 


“NO..2 NEW ENGLAND: HAY 


“Shall be timothy hay, not coarse enough for No. 1. It 
may contain 50% of other tame grasses which may include 
25% ot clover, to be good color, sound and well baled. 


"NOS'S NEW ENGLAND HAY 


“Shall include all medium or coarse hay, not good enough 
for No. 2, sound and reasonably well baled. 


“NO. 1 NEW ENGLAND FEEDING HAY 


“Shall consist of 10 to 30%. of timothy of fine. texture, 
mixed with redtop or other tame grasses, but not more than 
20% of clover. 


“NO. 1 NEW. ENGLAND FINE HAY 


“Shall be fine in texture, composed of tame grasses, well 
cured and well baled. 


“NO. 2 NEW ENGLAND FINE HAY 


“Shall be fine hay not good enough for No. 1, fair color, 
sound and well baled. 


NO. TARE D POP. ANT): Tei EIN. VEX 51). Elan Xe 


“Shall be 80% redtop or timothy or mixture thereof, all of 
good luxuriant growth. It may contain 20% clover and 
cther tame grasses or mixture thereof, must be of good 
texture, sound and well baled. 


“STANDARD REDTOP AND TIMOTHY MIXED 


“Shall be the same as No. 1 redtop and timothy mixed hay, 
except that it may contain brown blades. It shall be sound 
and well baled. 


NOL 2 ia Oe) LIM CT EL Y. ZN INGE) Side foe Eby acy 


“Shall be 60% redtop or timothy or their mixture. The re- 
mainder may be clover or other tame grasses, clover not to 
exceed 25%. It must be bright, of good texture, sound and 
well baled. 
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“NO. 3 REDTOP AND TIMOTHY MIXED HAY 

“Shall be hay not good enough for No. 1 and No. 2, but 
consisting of the same mixture and it may contain greater 
percentages of other tame grasses.” 

This established a standard by which: all hay going to 
market will be placed in its proper class. ‘Phis not only for 
the duration of the war, but for all years to come. The 
Board tenders its thanks to the “New England Homestead” 
for its efficient co-operation in the successful endeavor to help 
our New England farmers who were anxious to dispose of 
hay products. 

As a member of the New England War Council, the Secre- 
tary has endeavored to see that the interest of our Connecti- 
cut farmers was well protected. The modified rulings in re- 
gard to the milling of New England grown grains, especially 
wheat, were due to the efforts of the New England War 
Council. 

Each and every member of the Board has not only done his 
part to encourage the growing of more food in the season 
now passing, but they have also strivén on their individual 
iarms to. increase the food products so much needed by our- 
selves and our Allies. Where help could not be secured to 
Increase crop production some members have achieved the 
desired result by the raising of young stock or the putting in 
of beef cattle. 

The Board has held five meetings during the year and the 
Executive Committee has met once aside from Board meet- 
ings. The attendance of members at Board meetings has 
been good. 


FAIRS: 

The relation of a fair to agriculture is a close one. It is 
both economic and sccial. <A fair is a means or method, dif- 
ierent from other educational institutions, in that it seeks to in- 
struct only by object lessons. In no other way or in no other 
place can be more learned than at a good fair especially if we 
consider the time spent and the money expended. | The town, 
county and state fair, each has its place and its mission to 
fulfill. There can be no competition; each must stand on its 
own merit. If it 1s a success in the way of exhibits, meriting 
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the approval of the attending public, then its management 
should be congratulated by the management of all other fairs. 
The object of all fairs should be the advancement and progress 
of the people. A fair that has amusement of the people for its 
main object loses sight of the purpose for which fairs were 
established. , 

The impressions which young people get from visiting a 
town, county or state fair are never obliterated. If you get 
a farm boy or girl really interested in some of the exhibits 
which are better than those they enjoy at home, there is more 
than an even chance that next year some of the better exhib- 
its will be those shown by those same young people. A good 
fair in any community is an inspiration to its people. The 
prize animal, regardless of its breed, has a long history behind 
it. Its well developed form, its glossy and well groomed 
coat, does it not denote the interest which its owner must 
have taken in it to have reared such an animal? A visit to 
the agricultural implement department where we see the 
latest in cutters, harrows, haying machinery and plows of ali 
kinds, perhaps suggests to the observer the time that has 
passed since the first plow was made from a crooked tree, 
and a man, a dog or an ox furnished the motive power. Do 
not the displays of fruits, vegetables, canned goods and the 
exhibits in the domestic science department demonstrate the 
jact that those receiving the honors are the exhibits of the 
people who have learned how to do things and do them well? 

There were thirty-eight exhibits or fairs held during the 
jair season of 1917. From the reports submitted to us, we 
find the aggregate value of the property belonging to fair 
associations to be $326,706.46. These fairs received in ad- 
missions $73,441.39 and expended for premiums on livestock 
and agricultural products $32,865.88. These fairs received 
$15,000.00 from the state. The number of people in attend 
ance at these fairs as indicated by these returns were 260,964. 
We believe that there is no agricultural activity in our state 
that does more to encourage the raising of better farm crops 
than a good agricultural fair exhibit. Where fairs have en- 
couraged higher standards in the exhibits of dairy cattle a 
decided improvement has been the result in those localities. 
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We believe larger state appropriations which would enable 
fairs to pay higher premiums on dairy breeds of livestock 
would greatly encourage and improve the dairy industry. 
We also recommend the establishing of classes for beef cattle 
at all fairs where it is possible to do so. We believe this 
would do much to re-establish the industry in our state. 

An itemized statement of all fairs will be found elsewhere 
in this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LEONARD’ H! HEALEY; 


Secretary. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
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The approximate land area of Connecticut is 3,084,800 
acres, nearly three-fourths of which is in farm lands. Con- 
necticut ranks thirty-first in population among states, only 
three states more densely populated. 

Connecticut is mainly a rolling plain, intersected by river 
valleys, and broken in the west by peaks of the Green and 
Housatonic Mountain ranges, which extend southward from 
Massachusetts. The greatest altitude in the state is Bear 
Mountain in the town of Salisbury, which is 2,355 feet above 
sea level. . The ‘stateyis-naturally divided into: three areae. 
viz.: the Eastern Highland, the Western Highland and the 
Central Lowland, more generally known as the Connecticut 
River: Valley trom the fiver which divides the’ “state; 
course as far as Middletown lies through the verdant Central 
Lowland, and thence on to Long Island Sound at Saybrook 
through a narrow gorge cut in the corner of the Eastern 
Highland. . 

The scenery of the state is varied: the striking beauty of 
the rugged, mountainous highlands in the west; the quiet, 
productive lands in the river valleys; the numerous fresh 
water lakes, many of which are more than one thousand feet 
above sea level, and an irregular coast, dotted with many ir- 
resistible summer resorts, combine to make Connecticut fas- 
cinating for the vacationist as well as for those who daily till 
the soil. 

The climate, like that of the North Atlantic States, is tem- 
yerate, with four seasons well defined. ‘There is generally an 
abundant rainfall for all crops, well distributed throughout 
the year. Prevailing winds are westerly. 

Connecticut has some twelve different types of soil formed 
through the glaciation of the many types of underlying rock, 
which may be roughly classed as rough stony land, meadow 
land and muck land. 

The mountain sections of the state have lost much of the 
soil on the hill tops and steeper sides, so are of little value 
except for timber and grazing lands for sheep as well as both 
dairy and beef cattle. 
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The least stony of the upland soils are easy to till except 
on the steeper slopes and the soil is naturally productive. 
These sections are used principally for dairying and the pro- 
duction of hay, corn and potatoes. This soil is an excellent 
apple soil. 

The meadow lands are covered with a glacial debris which 
in some sections is a sandy loam and in others a heavier loam. 
This class includes the tobacco areas and also the best agri- 
cultural land in the state. 

The areas of muck are swampy and but little effort has 
been made to farm them. They are well adapted to the 
growing of cranberries, and, if drained, would produce good 
crops of corn, hay, onions, celery and cabbage. 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 

There were 350,000 acres devoted to the raising of hay in 
1917, a reduction from the 1916 acreage of 20,000 acres. This 
condition again existed during the growing season of 1918 
and is explained by the fact that the farmers put much more 
land into small grains in 1917 and 1918. The total value of 
the product in 1917 was $10,238,000. Tobacco is extensively 
grown, especially through the Connecticut River Valley, the 
product of 21,100 acres being valued at $11,343,000. The 
average yield of potatoes for the past ten years has been 105 
bushels per acre. In 1917 the potato acreage of Connecticut 
was 29,000 acres and the value of the crop was $5,232,000. 
Corn had an average yield in 1917 of 51 bushels to the acre, 
thus leading every other state in the Union in this respect. 
The total production was 4,848,000 bushels, the value of 
which was $10.417,000. The acreage given to oats, barley, 
vye and wheat has been materially increased during the year 
1918, records having been obtained of yields per acre as high 
as 70 bushels for oats, 50 bushels for rye and 30 bushels for 
wheat. 

Connecticut is a very thickly settled state in itself and is 
at the very door of the largest markets in the United States. 
From this it may be seen that truck gardening is an im- 
portant type of Connecticut agriculture. Connecticut’s soil 
is well adapted to fruit raising, and right here let us say that 
no finer fruit can be grown than here in the “Nutmeg State.” 
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S LOCK RATSING: 


The raising of stock is a prominent branch of agriculture 
in Connecticut. A majority of our farmers depend upon 
their dairy products as their chief source of income. There 
is plenty of upland pasture and excellent transportation fa- 
cilities to large markets. No better section for dairy prod- 
ucts is found anywhere in America. Good roads and near-by 
markets enable the Connecticut farmer to dispose of the bulk 
of his product in the form of fresh milk, while the surplus, if 
any, can be turned into butter and cheese at good prices. 
The farmers in the western part of the state find a good mar- 
ket in New York, where large quantities of milk are shipped 
from the Housatonic Valley. In eastern Connecticut many 
of the farmers produce milk which goes to either the Boston 
or Providence markets. : 

Fine herds of pure-bred cattle are to be found throughout 
the state, prominent among which are the Jersey, Holstein, 
Guernsey and Ayrshire. On January ist, 1918, it was esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture that the aggregate number of 
milch cows in Connecticut was 116,000, of an average value of 
&85.00 each, an increase of $11.50 per head since January 
ist, 1917, showing that milk testing associations had in- 
creased the average production per cow and furnished inform- 
ation to the farmer whereby he was enabled to dispose of his 
unprofitable cows. The average milk production per cow for 
1918 was approximately 5,500 pounds. 

A large acreage of Connecticut soil has been planted_to 
corn, the estimate for 1917 being nearly 100,000 acres. Grass 
and alfalfa are also largely grown for stock purposes. The 
dairymen are represented by two state organizations which 
aim to protect the interests of the producer and bring them 
in closer contact with the consuming public. One, the Con- 
necticut Dairymen’s Association, is primarily an educational 
organization for the benefit of both the producer and the con- 
sumer, as its object is to induce the dairymen of the 
state to use modern methods of management so that the price 
to the consumer shall be that of economical production plus 
a profit, while on the consumer it would impress the desira- 
bility of using milk as a food, also the cost of producing the 
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same. The purposes of the Connecticut Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation are the economical production of milk, the improv- 
ing of dairy herds, the handling of surplus milk and cream, and 
the obtaining of remunerative prices for all dairy products 
for those who produce them. There is but little complaint 
from the consumer as to paying a fair price for a good article, 
The only complaint comes from those who are ignorant or at 
least do not comprehend its food value. 

Silos and alfalfa have had a great deal to do in placing 
Connecticut's dairy industry on a fair basis. Connecticut of- 
fers advantages second to no state in the Union for those who 
wish to engage in the dairy industry. 


BEEBE, CAT Tie 


The live stock business is no different from any other busi- 
‘ness in that it is governed by economic laws. Production in 
a large way increases or decreases as the cost of production 
and the price of the finished product rises or falls. \Vhen the 
margin of profit is replaced by a positive loss, as it has been in 
recent years, the length of time the producer will stay in the 
business is measured by his love for this line of farming and 
the size of his finances. 

Under the stress of war conditions a commiteee was ap- 
pointed by the Governor with Samuel Russell, Jr., as chair- 
man. This committee arranged with the State Council of 
Defense for the purchase of several carloads of beef cattle. 
These were taken by farmers located in different sections of 
the state. These groups of beef cattle did well and the ven- 
ture was a financial success. When the time came for the 
disposal of them as beeves there was some trouble in making 
sales because of the city inspection laws for the selling of 
enimals to be slaughtered. There is a possibility of a state 
inspection which would obviate this difficulty. While we 
believe that dairying will continue to be Connecticut’s chief 
branch of the live stock industry, we are also convinced that 
the time is ripe for-a number of our farmers to again engage 
in the production of beef. In a small way we also en- 
couraged the raising of sheep for meat purposes. 

Connecticut's hillsides are adapted for grazing. Her large 
crops of hay, alfalfa and root crops will economically carry 
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the cattle through the winter season. The feeding of these 
crops can be supplemented by silage. The beef producer can 
also raise his own corn and smaller grains for the fattening-off 
process of his beeves. There is a steadily growing demand 
for Connecticut grown or finished beef. 


RISE heel SIN Ge 


Though the climate of Connecticut is severe, the growing 
season is of sufficient length to mature and ripen most fruits 
common to North America, conditions being especially favor- 
able for the securing of good crops of apples of many varieties. 
The product of Connecticut’s apple orchards for 1917 was 
478,545 barrels. 

The severe winter nearly ruined Connecticut’s peach crop, 
not only cuiting out the peaches, but destroying most of the 
trees. Connecticut’s annual yield of nearly a million baskets 
was cut down to only a few thousand for the present season. 
Peach trees are quick growers and early bearers, and we be- 
lieve that those who are interested in the growing of peaches 
are not discouraged, and that in a few years Connecticut will 
again be producing its usual quantity of this fruit. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that Connecticut is as good 
a location in which to raise peaches as any other part of 
New England. The apples grown in Connecticut are not ex- 
ceeded in color or flavor by those of any other state. 

The auto truck and good state roads now bring our high- 
land fruit farms within reasonable hauling distance of the rail- 
roads and in many instances of the consuming city markets, 
thus greatly shortening the length of time required for trans- 
portation. 


TOBACCO: 


Tobacco finds a congenial soil in both the Connecticut and 
Housatonic River Valleys, but it is in the Connecticut River 
Valley that the very best cigar wrappers in the world are 
grown. 

There are three distinct types grown. Shade grown to- 
bacco has proved most successful, and there is the Havana seed 
leaf which is grown mostly west of the Connecticut River, 
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and the broad-leaf, grown chiefly on the east of the River. 
The plants are transplanted to the field in late May or early 
June and the crop is usually harvested in about seventy days. 
In 1917, the Connecticut acreage was 21,100; production, 
29,540,000 pounds, and total value, $11,345,000, or an average 
value of $537.60 per acre. 


VEGETABLE GROWING. 

The many cities and towns scattered throughout the state 
furnish most excellent markets for fresh vegetables. As the 
population in the manufacturing centers of Connecticut in- 
creases, in the same degree will the demand for the market 
gardeners’ produce increase. When you consider that the 
cities now consume more fresh vegetables than the state pro- 
duces, you must realize the unusual opportunities for the 
further development of market gardening plainly evident to 
those who study the growth in population and wealth of the 
industrial centers of Connecticut. The long distance be- 
tween this state and the truck growing states of the south; 
the urgent need felt by every one in recent years to save car 
space and steam power for absolutely necessary purposes; 
the growing discrimination on the part of the buying public 
in favor of the very highest quality in food products; these 
all mean that Connecticut vegetables should supply a much 
larger part of the demand than they do at the present time. 
The splendid road system of the state: and the increasing 
number of motor trucks which carry both perishable vege- 
tables and less perishable farm supplies over the highways 
more quickly than they can be carried by rail, are big factors 
in the present growth of the vegetable industry. They will, 
however, become even larger factors when both producers 
and consumers learn to take full advantage of their useful- 
ress. 

That the market garden industry of the state is on a solid 
foundation is attested by the fact that there are in the state 
six local vegetable growers’ associations, in addition to a 
state association, with which the locals are affiliated. Mem- 
bership in one of these growers’ organizations means much 
to both the old and the new market gardeners, who through 
their membership are assured of a part in the state-wide 1m- 
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provement of their business, especially through the en- 
couragement of new markets, co-operative purchase of sup- 
plies, development of better packages, and more satisfactory 
marketing methods, and other projects fostered by these or- 
ganizations. A well organized class of growers means not 
only more profitable business to the growers themselves, but 
better food for the buying public at a reasonable cost. 


APICWLALWRE. 


Considering the cost of equipping and maintaining an 
apiary, there is no more fascinating and profitable business 
than the keeping of bees. Some of our most successful bee- 
keepers are women. 

There are very few locations which are unsuitable for chit 
delightful form of agriculture. Sumac, golden-rod and sweet 
clover are splendid honey producers. 


SEE EE. 


Agriculture and farms in this state were in their most 
flourishing condition when the sheep population . numbered 
160,000 head. There has been a gradual decrease in the num- 
ber of sheep raised in Connecticut during the past fifty years. 
but late statistics show that sheep are returning to the farms 
of the state. 

Connecticut has large tracts of unused land that could 
profitably be used in raising sheep. Also there are many 
farms in the state not carrying a maximum of profitable stock 
and the raising of sheep can be handled so as to return a 
reasonable profit. 

The initial investment is not as large in connection with 
the sheep industry as when engaging in many other agri- 
cultural lines, but a minimum of labor is required, expensive 
buildings are unnecessary and cheaper land may be used. 

Flock records of 1918 show a net profit of from $8.50 to 
$14 per ewe. The state offers a wonderful market for lamb 
and mutton and the prospects are that prices will not fall 
to their pre-war level, hence a very reasonable profit can be 
secured from farm flocks. 
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SWINE. 

For many years the swine industry in Connecticut has had 
to “root” for existence, a fact which holds true for much of 
New England. Present conditions, though, indicate a place 
here for swine and that the limits of the industry have not 
been reached. 

Statistics for the last two years show new and increas- 
ing interest in pork production. In January, 1917, the num- 
ber of swine on farms in this state was 58,000, in January, 
1918, 64,000, and the indications are that the number to be 
reported in January, 1919, will show a much greater increase. 

Only a small portion of the pork consumed by Connecti- 
cut’s population is produced within the state. This may be 
cue to the erroneous idea that profitable swine raising be- 
longs only to the corn belt. It is true that grain production 
here is not equal to that of some states, but we have on hand 
and can produce feeds suitable for swine and should make 
use of them to such an extent as is profitable. Persons not 
adapted to swine raising or whose conditions are unsuitable 
for such should not undertake it, especially on a large scale. 
vevertheless, a few hogs might be grown on farms where 
none are kept at present. 

Growing and fattening pigs on the different farms by boys 
and girls makes it possible to use refuse or inexpensive feeds, 
and at the same time, make use of labor which otherwise 
might not be utilized for any good purpose. The progress 
of pig club work with boys and girls since its introduction 
into this state indicates the importance and popularity of this 
kind of work. It was begun in 1917 with an enrollment of 
540 members who grew and fattened six hundred pigs. In 
1918 the enrollment was increased to 2,506 members who 
grew and fattened more than three thousand pigs. From a 
financial standpoint this work has been of considerable value, 
while from an educational standpoint the value is inestimable. 

The utilization of garbage as a feed for swine offers an 
economical means of producing pork in this state. Three 
cities have already taken action in disposing of garbage in 
this way and the results obtained are favorable. Other cities 
might do well to investigate the matter. 

The improvement of herds and the practice of modern 
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methods in feeding and caring for swine seem highly desir- 
able. To aid in bringing this about the Connecticut Swine 
Growers’ Association has been formed. Through it and the 
pig club work with boys and girls the swine industry in Con- 
necticut should become as prominent as other lines of our 
state’s. agriculture. 


ROC PRY : 

Connecticut offers exceptional opportunities to the poultry- 
man. A state of short distances, thriving cities and towns, 
an abundance of comparatively cheap land well adapted for 
poultry culture, makes it a proposition worthy of considera- 
tion by the poultryman Icoking for locations. 

There are many locations on state roads where the auto- 
mobile traffic makes a home market at practically retail 
prices for fresh eggs, poultry and other farm products, which 
should always be considered as a part of the poultryman’s 
source of income. The history of Connecticut poultrymen 
shows a disheartening record of those who specialized in 
commercial eggs and poultry alone. On the other hand, the 
men who have made poultry a part of a general farm, or a 
specialty supplemented by fruit or other crops which utilize 
the spare time ot the poultryman, the poultry manure, etc., 
and incidentally augment the income, show opportunities for 
a pleasant and profitable business along these lines. 

Eggs during the past year have ranged in price from fiity 
cents to a dollar and a quarter a dozen at retail, and poultry 
irom forty to seventy-five cents per pound full dressed. 
While the prices of these products for the past year may at 
first glance seem high, a comparison with other food prices 
will show that they are not, relatively speaking. Wia£th Con- 
necticut producing less than enough to supply one of her 
large cities, and with the steady increase in her industrial 
population, there seems no possibility of the business being 
everdone. A study of the poultry situation brings out the 
fact that the greatest obstacle is the great difference between 
the price the consumer pays and that which the producer 
receives. 

Eggs and poultry reach the consumer in practically the 
same condition in which they leave the hands of the pro- 
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ducer. There is no manufacturing operation to take a large 
part of the consumer's dollar. There is a perfectly justifiable 
transportation charge and the marketing charge which is just 
as legitimate, but when we find the customer paying trom 
fifty to a hundred per cent. more for eggs than the producer 
receives we know there is something radically wrong. 

Connecticut for generations has been recognized nationally 
as headquarters for the finest standard bred poultry, many 
thousands of dollars coming into the state annually for eggs 
for hatching and breeding stock. The commercial growers 
of the Middle and Far West look to the East for fresh blood 
and foundation stock. 

Fanciers of Connecticut have been consistent winners at 
the national exhibitions in Boston, New York and Chicago 
for many years, and through ‘their efforts, inspired by enthu- 
siasm and love for the work there has been evolved and built 
up improved strains of heavy producing poultry for which 
this state is famous. 

The Poultry Department of the Connecticut Agricultural 
College is well and favorably known throughout the United 
States and offers valuable information to the novice in pou!- 
try culture as a result of experiments and careful investi- 
gations. . 

From the date of its organization nearly twenty years ago 
the Connecticut Poultry Association has maintained a place 
at the head of the State Poultry Associations in this country. 
It has disseminated information and knowledge of breeding 
and better egg production, more economical feeding and mar- 
keting, and has supplied the novice with helpful information 
_ There are in Connecticut a goodly number of small farms 
that can be bought at reasonable prices suitable for poultry 
husbandry. Those who will practice economical methods, 
careful and systematic supervision, can make a comfortable 
income from the industry. 
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ANNUAL 
MID-WINTER MEETING 
AT 
TOWN HALL, 
NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. 


PROGRAM 


Wednesday, December 12th, 1917. 

Formal Opening—Vice-President J. H. Blake- 
man. 

Address of Welcome—Mayor Allyn L. Brown. 

Response—Hon. Wilson H. Lee. 

Address—‘‘Success in Swine Husbandry.” P. 
A. Campbell, Dixville Notch, N. H. 

Address—“Law Relating to Inoculation of 
Hogs for Hog Cholera.” Dr. C. L. Colton. 


Intermission. 


Address—“Factors Influencing the Yield of 
Corn.” Prof.-C. G. Williams, Wooster, O. 
Demonstration and Address on “Corn Judg- 
ine), Prot. Hh. S. Primee; Durham, Ny Et. 
Address—“The Future of the New England 
Live Stock Industry.” Prof. Sidney B. 

Haskell, Baltimore, Md. 


Intermission. 


Music. 

Address—“The Necessity for Organization of 
Agricultural Interests.” Dr. Thomas N. 
Carver, Cambridge, Mass. 

Address—“The Place of the Farmer in the 
Body Fonte. Dr: E. H. Baileyy) ithaca. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE AN- 
NUAL MID-WINTER MEETING OF THE 
STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Wednesday, December 12th, 1917. 


The session was called to order by Vice-President J. H. 
Blakeman, who introduced Honorable Allyn L. Brown. 
Mayor Brown, in behalf of the city, presented a hearty wel- 
«ome to all those in attendance. Spoke of the good feeling 
that existed between the city and farm people and the willing- 
ness to co-operate which at the present time was so much in 
evidence. 

Honorable Wilson H. Lee, in responding for the Board of 
Agriculture, expressed not only the appreciation of the mem- 
bers of the Board, but of all those in attendance for the cour- 
tesy received from those with whom they had been brought in 
contact. Mr. Lee said that he appreciated the thoughts of 
the Mayor when he said that the feeling was a great deal 
more friendly between the farmer and the city resident. As 
president of the New Haven County Farm Bureau he had 
found only hearty co-operation in all lines of agriculture in 
which he had asked their assistance. As a farmer he appre- 
ciated the many difficulties with which the farmer has to con- 
tend, and he was very. glad to see the willing spirit which was 
shown by both the farmer and the dwellers in the cities along 
all lines which had community betterment for their object. 


SUCCESS IN SWINE HUSBANDRY. 
By P. A. Campbell, Dixville Notch, N. H. 


in coming from northern New Hampshire to Connecticut 
to talk about hog raising, I realize that you have more favor- 
able climatic conditions and can grow a greater variety of 
crops. However, the general practices must be the same and 
the experiences we have had in New Hampshire may offer a 
suggestion to the Connecticut breeder. The breeding and 
feeding of hogs is not only necessary from the standpoint of 
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feeding the people, but it 1s profitable. The present needs of 
the nation should make every one think more about the swine 
industry. The hog is an economical producer of food; it 
develops, grows and multiplies very rapidly. 

Fifteen years ago there was an over production of pork 
products in the United States.._.I-.can renmiember wem- is— 
tinctly of selling pork, “Round Hog” as we speak of it, for 
$3.25 a hundred. At that time the amount of pork raised and 
the number of consumers was unbalanced, but since then 
there has been a gradual change. While the population of 
the country has greatly increased, the number of hogs has not 
increased proportionately. In the past few months pork has 
sold as high as 24c in the round hog, and 18c, 19c or 20c live 
weight. 

One of your county agents gave me the number of live 
stock in his county and if the number for the entire state is 
in proportion, it averages one and one-half hogs to each farm. 
One of the mistakes that the grower or farmer makes, is that 
he does not consider the raising of swine a business. It 
should be a business the same as the raising of cows, market 
gardening, or any other line, whether you are handling one 
hog, five or five hundred. If we consider it from that stand- 
point we will do better than when we make it a side issue. 

One advantage in growing hogs is that there is not neces- 
sarily a large outlay of capital either for buildings or breeding 
stock. You can probably get along with less exvensive build- 
ings in Connecticut than we can in northern New Hampshire. 
Probably with the exception of a small farrowing house, the 
colony system of housing is satisfactory. We use this sys- 
tem until the weather gets cold, then the small colony houses 
are hauled together so the attendant can feed the hogs easier 
and quicker. 

It is not the number of pigs that are farrowed that counts, 
but rather the number that are raised. A few years ago in 
one of the western states where I spent considerable time, 
there were one hundred litters farrowed in one brood house 
with what seemed like very satisfactory results. I asked the 
attendant the average number raised to the litter and he said 
“Between five and six,” which seemed a small average. 
Later experience has proven the average was good. 
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We have been keeping a record for ten months covering 
every litter from one hog house. ‘There were some old sows 
that we realized were not profitable to keep except for their 
valuable breeding and there were aiso the usual number of 
gilts farrowing for their first time which would have a tend- 
ency to reduce the average. ‘These figures show seventy-nine 
litters or six hundred pigs actually farrowed alive. ‘That 
does not seem a very large number, and yet the average of 
live pigs was about 7.6 while 5.2 pigs per litter were raised, 
which is considered good. 

To keep the average good it is necessary to select breeding 
stock from large litters. I would not discard a sow because 
her first litter is small, but discard both her and her progeny 
ii she fails the second time. In carrying pure-bred hogs it is 
necessary to use some meais of identification, and notching 
the ears is the most satisfactory. All the pigs of a litter are 
notched before they are weaned, and are identified by these 
notches until they are bred, when an ear tag is placed in the 
ear. We go over the breeding lots at least once a week. We 
stir up the pigs and every time we get a pig we do not like, 
regardless of its breeding, it is culled out for the fattening 
pen. In this way we not only make our selection from the 
breeding standpoint, but also from the individuality of the 
animal. 

The boar is perhaps one of the most important things we 
have to consider. Select a boar not only well bred, but one 
from a good uniform litter of at least eight pigs. He should 
have individuality, should be long, deep, smooth, full in the 
flank, and with a good deep ham, and above all he should 
stand up well on his feet. 

Our climatic conditions are much severer than yours; our 
pasture and crop seasons shorter. In the summer time, as 
soon as the weather permits, we plan to keep our pigs out on 
the land. The breeding stock is carried in small lots by 
means of hurdles. The pigs are put on fresh ground and 
when they have worked this ground over, the hurdles are 
simply picked up and moved along onto fresh ground. This 
method proves profitable from both the pig and land stand- 
point. The pigs are moved along from time to time, usually 
once a day, and any foul weeds in the land are pretty sure to 
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be cleaned up. In northern New England, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont there is a weed called the “Orange 
Hock Weed” which is pretty much of a pest, but the pigs 
clean this out of the land. 

Hogs are adaptable to more kinds of feed and more 
methods of feeding than any other form of live stock which 
we carry. They can be pastured, they can eat grain.and 
dairy by-products and are also flesh consumers, therefore are 
more adaptable to different feeding methods than other 
classes of live stock. In New England garbage or swill is 
an important factor. Since Mr. Hoover has been so active 
the quantity of swill is probably reduced, but there is always 
a legitimate amount of waste which the hog can use success- 
fully. Swill feeding is something I admit I had to start at 
the beginning and learn. I had taken it up from the theoreti- 
cal standpoint of swill feeding, that is, that swill should be 
ied raw. In that way the hog saved the cost of cooking, and 
good results could be obtained. 

In garbage there is always more or less pork products 
thrown in, these pork products often coming from hogs from 
a cholera infected section. These infected hogs arrive at 
market, pass inspection, and arrive at the farm where the 
cholera germs are transmitted to the perfectly healthy hogs. 
By sterilizing the swill you eliminate trouble, and by boiling 
practically all is used except the bones, so that there is little 
or no waste in this process. The question often arises as to 
the citrus fruit rinds. These citrus rinds are supposed to be 
poisonous to the hog, so keep them out as far as possible. 

If I were to start in the hog business, I would try and 
locate near some city and get the contract to take their swill, 
then sterilize and feed it to the hogs. It is the best game in 
the farming line at the present time, as in this way you get 
paid for doing something for yourself. 

I disagree with some breeders as to the age of weaning 
pigs. The seasons inenorthern New England are such that if 
we do not have our pigs come so we can breed them for early 
fall pigs, it sometimes means we get our pigs to wean in cold 
weather. In order to wean one litter in cold weather but 
not two, it has been our method to wean our pigs quite a 
little earlier than the average breeder. Six weeks is the 
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average age of weaning. Some growers carry the litter eight 
or twelve weeks on brood sows. ‘The earlier you can take the 
litter from the mother, the more use you have of the brood 
sow house and the earlier the sow will farrow again. In 
looking up the authorities on this subject, you will find they 
disagree on this question. 

The northern hog raiser does not pay sufficient attention 
to the pasturing of his hogs. We have gotten out of the 
habit of it. Where I am located I was looked at in surprise 
when I drove the hogs the same as cattle; grazed and pas- 
‘tured them the same as cattle. I work the hogs on a smaller 
area when the land is rocky, and it is very satisfactory as 
‘they are fed more in that way than if grazed in larger areas. 
‘The best forage crop is rape. We drill and handle it the 
‘same as turnips, and let the hogs go up and down the rows. 
IYor another forage crop we use a combination of oats, peas 
and barley. In using this for the pasturing of hogs we obtain 
‘excellent results, and it is profitable. Pasturing and grazing 
is merely supplemental. They do not make sufficient growth 
‘or fatten on pasture alone. The dairy by-products make a 
valuable feed, but are usually too expensive. 

In handling brood sows there are a good many things to be 
‘taken into consideration. A brood sow should be exercised 
so that she will be in good condition when she gives birth to 
her young. The rations should not be too wide to obtain 
good thrifty pigs. The pigs should not be too large at time 
of birth. I want a brood sow to farrow easily, and when the 
pain starts, to farrow quickly. If the pigs are regularly 
formed and well haired out they pick themselves up and get 
around and begin to nurse, the results are satisfactory, and a 
‘much larger percentage of pigs are raised. Pigs that are of 
medium size, well developed, well haired out at birth, usually 
require but little attention, unless the weather is cold. If 
‘possible, however, we take the precaution to have an attend- 
‘ant present. 

In conclusion there are a few facts that are essential to 
successiul hog raising; among them may be mentioned good 
‘breeding stock and a type adapted to pork raising. 
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DISCUSSION: 
QUESTION: How about fattening hogs for market? 


MR. CAMPBELL: That is profitable, and they should 
be finished at six to eight months of age. A few days ago 
two wagon-loads brought $1,100 for us. pay e 


QUESTION: What is your opinion regarding hogging 
down corn? 


MR. CAMPBELL: 1 haven't had any experience: . Saykan 
north we do not raise corn, owing to labor conditions, etc. 
I would change my opinion of ten years ago. There is no 
doubt but what it can be hogged down successfully. 


QUESTION: What causes pigs to break down in the 
back; hind quarters to show humped up appearance? 


MR. CAMPBELL 2 That@ts: more or less ‘*hereditanyaam 
would absolutely refuse to breed anything of that character. 
Such pigs are apparently all right to a certain age and until 
they reach about one hundred pounds. I thought this con- 
dition was caused by feeding, but decided later it was a mere 
matter of heredity and eliminated it by selection. 


QUESTION: How warm do you keep the brood house? 


MR. CAMPBELL: We have steam coils in hoggery for 
iarrowing pigs, but do not keep the hoggery warm, from 
iorty-eight to fifty-five degrees. “The men work in their with 
their coats and gloves on. The farrowing sows are kept 
nearest the heat, and we plan as the pigs grow older to move 
them farther away, and later they receive very little ad- 
vantage from the heat. 


QUESTION: How do you handle hog cholera? 


MR. CAMPBELL: You may be ever so-careful/and sani- 
tary, but sooner or later cholera will get started where any 
number of pigs are kept. The germ is brought in in some. 
way. There is only one thing to do and that is to vaccinate 
every hog and keep it up. 


QUESTION: Until what age do you keep those pigs im 
the pens? 
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MR. CAMPBELL: Until they get large enough to liit 
the pens and get away; usually at eighty or one hundred 
pounds. 

OUESTION : How long does it take to get a hundred 
pound pig? 

MR. CAMPBELL: That depends upon how you are feed- 
ing them. If you give them by-products, swill, garden waste, 
and carry them cheap, they will not gain so fast. They may 
weigh forty pounds at three months of age; one hundred 
pounds at three months of age is not exceptional and I have 
had them dress two hundred pounds at six months of age. 
Under our conditions there is more money in them to carry 
them until eight or nine months of age. 


QUESTION: How much does it cost to raise a pig to 
one hundred pounds? 


MR. CAMPBELL: It is hard to estimate the value of 
feeds we use. From the corn standpoint, one pound of pork 
uses three to five pounds of corn; usually five pounds 
figured. 


QUESTION: Can you feed as much tankage if you are 
using swill? 

MR. CAMPBELL: With good swill I would not use any 
tankage. 

QUESTION: How much can one afford to pay for his 
swill? 

MR. CAMPBELL: It depends upon the kind of swill 
you are getting. 

QUESTION: Can you feed pigs corn and tankage? 

MR. CAMPBELL: If you get tankage specially prepared 
jor feeding purposes, it is economical to feed with corn. 

QUESTION: Can you use meat and scraps the same as 
tor poultry? 


MR. CAMPBELL: If there are no sharp pieces of bone, 
you can. 
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LAW (RELATING TO INOCULATION“ (OF HOGS foe 
AOGCHOLERA: 
By Dr. C. L. Colton, Deputy Commissioner on Domestic 
Animals. 


I am here at the request of our Commissioner on Domestic 
Animals to talk on the subject of our new law which gov- 
erns inoculation of hogs for hog cholera; to bring the 
_attention of the hog raisers to the fact that the State of Con- 
necticut through our Commission wishes to extend its as- 
sistance to everyone interested in the hog industry. Unless 
the quarantine and treatment is enforced, hog cholera is in- 
evitable; when it starts it is going to go through the lot. 

In 1916, when I was attending a Pennsylvania college, L 
Was sent to inspect a barn where eight hundred pigs were 
kept. This barn contained four floors, the swill wagons 
were driven in on each floor and dumped to the lot of pigs 
assigned the driver. When I went into this barn I had on 
a rubber coat, boots and cap but at that did not escape some 
of the drippings. After this experience I vowed never to 
have anything to do with the hog again. These pigs were 
all lost, but we did not then know as much as we now know 
of the treatment of hog cholera. The department of health 
went out and burnt the whole thing up. The large hog 
raisers in that city finally got together and made up their 
minds they would have a law to remedy that condition. 

In 1916 the price for inoculation in this state was ten cents 
a pig, which was not enough. There was no system, no force, 
no men thoroughly educated in this work ready to go ahead 
and treat the hogs; in fact, at that time there were only two 
good men known in the state for this work. 

By July of this year we had a system thoroughly estab- 
lished for the treatment of hog cholera. The application and 
distribution of virus and serum is made through the Com- 
missioner. A complete record of each case treated and the 
results obtained is kept on file in the office and may be re- 
ferred to at any time. 

From November of last year to November of this year 
eight thousand hogs were treated. From the middle of July 
up to the first of November we have treated six thousand: 
We have the number and weight, and can identify every one.. 
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At first we were handicapped by lack of operators but now 
we have twenty skilled in the work so that service can be 
rendered within twenty-four hours after application through- 
out the state. The only cost to the applicant is for the serum 
as the cost of treatment is borne by the department. 

The cost of the serum is governed on the basis of the 
weight and temperature of the pig and whether there is in- 
fection in the herd or infection in the neighborhood. ‘The 
average cost is about sixty-three and one-half cents per hog. 
A pig with a high temperature requires a certain larger per 
cent. of serum than one with a normal temperature, say ten, 
fifteen or twenty cubic centimeters of serum as indicated. 

The number of hogs inoculated from the middle of July up 
to the first day of November was six thousand, some were 
given the single treatment, and some the double treatment. 
A large number were killed and realized on. The death rate 
was four hundred seventy-three out of six thousand. Forty 
per cent. exhibited symptoms of hog cholera. 

At one time the hog industry in this state was almost en- 
tirely wiped out. They could not raise hogs owing to the 
hog cholera. 

With two thousand two hundred hogs infected with hog 
cholera at time of injection we figure about eighty per cent. 
will be lost, thus showing a saving of seven hundred sixty 
hogs by the treatment. Figuring these at an average weight 
of one hundred fifty pounds each, they would have netted the 
owners in the neighborhood of fifty thousand dollars at the 
current price of pork. 

The price of inoculation to the department and the state 
is decreasing gradually. We propose to give instruction on 
the treating of hogs to those who are not familiar with the 
double treatment. Any one can inject serum. If a person 
is clean in his work an abscess will not form, and that is 
What we are afraid of and want to.avoid. The use of the 
virus is where the danger lies. Virus should not be used 
until you are familiar with the correct methods of its use. 
One of our operators has inoculated over one thousand, seven 
hundred hogs without an abscess or trouble of any kind while 
another has not had over ten. This shows what can be 
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done under clean surroundings. We selected a swill man’s 
pigpen for demonstration in which there were seventy-eight 
hogs averaging eighty pounds each. They were fed the 
morning we started to work but should not have been. I 
personally washed the pigs with soap and water, scraped 
and painted with iodine, then after the inoculation placed 
them in clean pastures. One little pig in that bunch had a 
breach which was reduced and he came out all right. There 
was cholera in that herd and they all came out without an 
abscess. That goes to show what can be done where cleanli- 
ness prevails. This man is going into the swill-pig business 
and expects great success. 

In a herd of from two thousand to three thousand hogs in 
New Haven, six hundred and eleven were treated and the 
little pigs as far down as fifteen pounds were given the double 
treatment with wonderful success. I do not believe in double 
treating the pig below thirty pounds, but would recommend 
the single treatment for small swill-fed hogs, for the pro- 
tection this treatment gives up to time of double treatment. 

For an illustration will take two farms: 

The first had six hundred seventy hogs, and the owner 
went out and bought five new ones. The day after these 
pigs were delivered one died, and a post mortem revealed the 
presence of hog cholera. Two more of the lot died. We in- 
jected the rest of the herd, even the little ones. This was on 
a grain-fed herd where no swill had been fed previous to the 
treatment. 

The owner of the second farm was a large hog raiser. He 
purchased two hundred inoculated pigs from the- West, and 
they did so well he went to Buffalo and bought one thousand, 
five hundred more and had them inoculated at considerable 
expense. Something went wrong, and he brought these pigs 
into his herd having only passive immunity. These pigs be- 
gan td break and have all kinds of trouble. He injected the 
whole bunch all over again and lost thirty per cent. We 
finally cleaned them all up. He is going at it again next 
spring. The point I wish to make is that there was not a 
case of cholera until the rotten stock was brought in. 

Would you always inoculate? I look at it in this way: If 
you have a farm with no hog cholera among the stock, or on 
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any farm near, | would not inoculate, but as soon as one pig 
gets off his feet, have some one come and look the bunch over, 
and inoculate all above forty pounds with double treatment, 
and all under forty pounds with the single treatment. 

You can be of just as much service by raising hogs as in 
any other department of action in the present conflict, as in 
developing this industry we are not only carrying on a busi- 
ness which has a certain degree of profit for ourselves, but 
rendering a service which results in a direct food benefit on 


a very large scale. 
Afternoon Session. 
Pee rors INFLUENCING THE YIELD OF CORN 


By Prof. B. G. Southwick, Extension Agronomist of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 


Professor C. G. Williams, Chief of the Department ot 
Agronomy at the Ohio Agricultural College was to have de- 
livered an address on this subject, but he has been delayed 
by a snowstorm near Pittsburg, Pa. 

Let me point out that these exhibits include the New Lon- 
don County Corn show and the State Board of Agriculture 
Corn and Potato Contest. In this hall are featured fifty ear 
exhibits with a germination test of each ear. The germina- 
tion test, if properly conducted, is as reliable a measure of 
the value of corn as we can get at a corn show. ‘These tests 
also have an educational value and this demonstration is 
made for that purpose. The educational value which a corn 
show provides as well as the exhibit value is hard to estimate. 
Any one who wants to take home a lesson should carefully 
examine the exhibits, especially those with germination tests. 

The potatoes and corn exhibited in the State contest rep- 
resent the quality of potatoes and the corn in Connecticut, 
‘but not the magnitude. There should be three times as much 
corn exhibited next year, if not ten times as much. The 
more corn exhibited the more glory an exhibitor has in 
winning. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station and College exhibits 
are self-explanatory. The corn breeding work carried on at 
the New Haven Experiment Station is of particular interest 
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to all present. This work has been conducted at New 
Haven for several years and many valuable facts are being. 
established regarding inheritance in corn. 

The object of a corn show is not to win a prize. The ob- 
jects of this Corn Show are to give men with good seed corn 
an opportunity to advertise and sell it; and to give people 
who want to buy good Connecticut grown seed corn a chance: 
to find and buy it. Moreover, this show ought to promote 
greater interest in good corn and the good growing of corn. 

The men who win at this show are under an obligation to 
make possible a larger increase in corn production by dis- 
seminating their seed, provided it is superior. When men 
win at a corn show they should also win in the field. This. 
prize winning corn must demonstrate in the field next year 
that the judges’ decision was right in putting it first. The 
winners here have a particular obligation to make their corn. 
prove its superior merit. Ii their corn does not measure up, 
it is not worth continuing, and it is up to the county agent to 
see that it is discontinued. 

You cannot run a satisfactory corn show unless people see 
the advantages of a corn show, and are interested in it. It is. 
up to the men here to get all the benefit they can. 


The Importance of Corn as a Crop. 

Notice for a minute this chart of relative values. The les-. 
son taught by it should be remembered by every corn grower 
in the state. 

“Sixty Bushels of Corn. 

“What a Connecticut corn acre should yield. 

( 59 bushels of wheat 


= ; ; Leet cs foetl WE 
60 bushels of corn contain } b . yee 
: are a ths wat ‘leo oats 
as much digestible food as Ser y “ 
| 280 potatoes 
| 


3 tons timothy hay 


“Moral: One acre of good corn produces more food than any 
other farm acre. -Grow more corn?” 
Connecticut is a mighty good corn growing state. We had 
it demonstrated at corn shows a few years ago to our own 
satisfaction and profit. We can raise seed corn right here im 
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Connecticut for every Connecticut farm. I do not believe 
that more than two per cent. of the farmers need to go out- 
side of Connecticut for the best, and most profitable corn they 
can raise. And this two per cent. are farmers in the southern 
part of the state who grow silage corn. We have very good 
varieties for silage purposes and the Connecticut farmer 
should not go out of the state for seed corn. Raising Con- 
necticut grown dents for silage will mean better quality of 
silage and less purchased grain will be needed to supple- 
ment it. 

What else can Connecticut do as a seed corn state? She 
can sell seed corn to Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and Maine for silage purposes. The Maine farmer if he 
raises corn for silage purposes cannot raise his own seed, and 
he can get a better quality silage by getting seed from Con- 
necticut than from Illinois. Connecticut should grasp this 
opportunity and develop her seed corn industry. 


Increasing the Yield of Corn in: Connecticut. 


As reported by the United States Census of 1910, the 
average yield of corn in Connecticut was forty bushels or 
eighty baskets per acre, which is not a big-yield, but it gives 
Connecticut the distinction of having the largest yield of any 
state in the Union. Still we ought not to flatter ourselves 
as the yield is too low. We should produce twenty more 
baskets to the acre, or one hundred baskets instead of eighty 
per acre. Fifty bushels of corn certainly is not too high for 
Connecticut. 

With sixty thousand acres of corn grown 1n this state an 
increase of twenty baskets of corn on every acre would make 
a total of six hundred thousand baskets, thereby netting us 
an increase of $840,000, or very nearly $1,000,000 more and 
all without planting an extra acre of land to get it. Increas- 
‘ing the yield of corn on ninety-eight per cent. of the farms is 
a possibility, and at the present prices of corn would be prot- 
itable. | 

Is eighty baskets of corn to the acre the actual average of 
Connecticut? There is no way of knowing definitely for this 
average is based upon the estimates given by the farmers who 
grew it. If one farmer estimates high his neighbor esti- 
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mates low, so that in all probability forty bushels is. not too 
low. 

With good methods of production one hundred forty bas- 
kets or seventy bushels per acre is not at all impossible. 
One hundred twenty baskets or sixty bushels from an acre is 
often secured by good farmers, while one hundred baskets or 
a fifty bushel yield ought to be possible for every corn grower- 
This increase of ten bushels or twenty baskets from each 
acre would mean more food and more money for the farmers, 
ail coming from the same land we are now using. 


Factors Influencing the Yield of Corn. 


If the average corn crop is too low, what 1s the matter with 
it? What is the matter with corn growing in Connecticut? 
Why doesn’t Connecticut raise more corn to the acre? We 
are not living up to our opportunity. If we are not raising 
fifty bushels or one hundred baskets, what is the matter? 
What one factor in corn production will return us the largest 
profit or increase if it is remedied? In what one place can 
the growing of corn in Connecticut be improved that will re- 
turn the greatest amount for the expenditure? 

This chart gives the important points in corn raising. Let 
us examine each of them, and will each person present mani- 
fest his opinion of the most important point by raising his 
hand? The question is: -Which of these factors if improved, 
would give the most increase in corn yield? 


Is it lack of fertility? One vote 

Is it poor seed? Fifteen votes 

Is it poor preparation of soil? . Ten votes 

Is it poor stand? Six votes 

Is it poor cultivation? Twenty-two votes 
Is the season most important? One vote 


There must be one thing which if remedied would increase 
the corn! yield more than any other. Is it lack of fertility, 
iack of preparation, poor seed or poor stand? A poor stand 
results from a combination of several things. Have you 
ever gone into a corn field and counted how many stalks were 
there and compared this with the number there should be? 
I would advise you to try it next year. In a vast majority of 
cases the stand is seventy, eighty, or ninety per cent. of what 
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it should be. I do not believe the stands of corn in Connecti- 
cut average eighty per cent. To improve the stand to ninety 
per cent. would not mean a very large expenditure of either 
labor or money. 

If the yield of corn is to be increased this year it must be 
done on the same area of land and with the same labor now 
in use. With labor as scarce as it is now, there seems to be 
little chance of using ‘better methods, if they require much 
more labor. Still there are many little things, all important 
in getting a big yield, that can be done. With very little ad- 
ditional labor or capital, the corn yield can be increased ma- 
terially if a man really wants to do it. Most of the things 
involved require attention to details and doing things on 
time and in a better way. Here they are, think over each 
one. Can you doit? Probably you can improve your meth- 
ods somewhat with no more labor and no more capital. 


Increasing the Corn Yield Without Increasing the Labor or 
the Capital. 


1. More Fertility. { Better use of manure 
|. Care in storing and piling 
Use smailer amounts, but more 


: often 
What can be done 4 


| Spread daily 
| Better care of manure 
| More bedding 
| Better bedding 
2. Better Seed. ( Use home grown seed 


Better adapted variety 

Better storage of seed 
i alkalis oos a More careful seed selection 
| Make a germination: test 
Use seed of known merit 


3. Better Preparation of Soil. { Fall plowing 
What can be done « Deeper plowing 
| More thorough harrowing 
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4. More Perfect Stand. ( Use seed:that will grow 100% 
| Use seed of strong vitality 
What can be done 4 Plant at the right time 
| Drop seed accurately 
( 


Control crow damage 


5. Better Cultivation. _f{ Use weeder early 
| Use weeder more often 
What can be done 1 Cultivate more carefully 
| Cultivate before weeds come 
( Cultivate more often 


These things help determine the yield of corn, and if im- 
proved would help materially to increase the yield of corn in 
‘Connecticut. 


DISCUSSION, 


QUESTION: How do you cure out sweet corn in large 
‘quantities? 


PROF: SOUTHWICK: .We-dry large quantities oiicora 
by placing it in a rack, two deep, leaving fifteen or eighteen 
inches between the rack, absolutely no thicker than that, as 
the corn must have a clear circulation of air unless it is per- 
fectly dried in the field. We also top our sweet corn and let 
it stand in the feld. Early corn dries fairly well in that way. 
We rack it up as we dry it letting a circulation of air strike 
every ear. 


DEMONSTRATION IN CORN JUDGING. 


By Prof. F. S. Prince of the Department of Agronomy of the 
New Hampshire Agricultural College, Durham, N. H. 


Until 1886 little was known about corn judging. The first 
corn show was held in Chicago in 1886, by the leading corn 
men of the Middle West. The corn score card was first used 
at that time, and it was based on what the growers and 
judges considered an ideal type, which they aimed to have in 
their exhibition samples. As shows developed, the score card 
improved until today we have a well-developed score card. 
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Too many people take the corn score card at its face value, 
looking no further than the score card for a desirable sample 
of corn. A corn score card does not tell us anything about 
the yield which will be obtained if the corn is planted. A 
number of men have been experimenting with corn along the 
line of the score card to see if the different ear marks have 
anything to do with the yield of corn. I’ mean by that, does 
the length of the ear or the filling out at the tip, the circum- 
ference, the space between the kernels, the smallness of the 
butt, etc., have anything to do with the yield? These men 
who have been experimenting are finding out some important 
things about the present score card, and Professor Williams, 
who was to have been here this afternoon, has summarized 
some of these points: 

First: He tested long ears as compared with short ears 
and found that the average yield for long ears was 1.39 
bushels per acre over short ears. There is thus very little 
difference in yield when long ears, as compared with short 
ears, are planted. 

Second: Tapering ears yielded 1.65 bushels better to the 
acre in the dent than in the flint. There is very little differ- 
ence between yields of the cylindrical and tapering ears. 
Flint corn fills out better at the top than dent corn. 

Third: In a seven-year average bare tipped ears gave a 
better yield than well tipped ears, .34 of a bushel to the acre. 

Fourth: He experimented with ears of corn having a 
high shelling-out percentage against a low shelling-out per- 
centage. Seed ears having 88% corn on the cob averaged 
€4.6 bushels per acre as against 65.06 bushels to the acre of 
shell corn for ears having only 76% of grain on cob. This 
proves that corn which doesn’t shell out the most gives about 
as good yield as that which has the highest shelling per- 
centage. The ideal ear is not always a better yielder in the 
feld than the ear which is not ideal. 

I might cite other instances to show that the ideal ear as 
outlined by the corn score card need not necessarily be the 
best ear of corn for seed. The best corn score card is one 
which would give us an idea of the yield of the corn if 
planted. 


I do not wish to throw cold water on the corn judging 
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proposition as it is very valuable. It is of value because good 
looking corn is a good advertisement and will sell for seed 
much more quickly than corn which shows undesirable 
characteristics. Good show corn is corn which shows im- 
provement. 

Corn is a very plastic plant and responds to selection very 
quickly. Take the ear shank for example. Many varieties 
of flint corn are characterized by a large ear shank. This 
causes the ears to stand erect in the fall and not hang down. 
The ears are thus less weatherproof than declining. ears.. 
Moreover they are harder to husk than ears which decline. 

Corn shows and judging are also very valuable if they 
bring people together as they have here today, where they 
can mix, get acquainted and exchange ideas and perhaps get 
a better variety of corn or potatoes to take back home with 
them. 

It would indeed be interesting to follow up those men who 
bought seed corn here this year from prize-winning samples to. 
see if that corn yields better than their own next year, to see 
in other words 1f this corn show has been worth while from 
a seed standpoint. 

Good show corn should be good seed corn because it shows 
the improvement desirable, has good maturity, and is a sale- 
able corn when placed on the market. : 

Your authorities have tried out here today something rela- 
tively new in corn showing. They have tried to demonstrate 
the maturity and seed condition of the fifty-ear exhibits by 
running germination tests. The idea is good and it would 
be a fine thing if all of the points on the score card could be 
demonstrated in this way. Owing to the fact that the sand 
boxes were not properly made; however, these tests are not 
as satisfactory as they should have been. Still in many cases 
the well and poorly matured samples are contrasted by the 
number of sprouts showing. Where this test is attempted, 
the sand boxes should be tightly made, the kernels planted to 
uniform depth, all should be watered in the same way and 
kept at a uniform temperature. On account of these non- 
uniform conditions, the judges could not base absolute con- 
clusions on the percentage of germination of these samples. 
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The maturity and seed condition of show corn is, however, 
the most important point which the judges consider. 

Other important points are as follows: 

1. Size. Corn should be as large as possible because a 
small variety is usually a poor yielder. \Where two samples 
are alike in other characteristics but size, the larger sample 
should be placed over the smaller. 

2. Size of butts. The size of the butt is an indication of 
the size of the ear shank, and smaller ear shanks are more 
desirable as I have previously pointed out. 

3. Space between rows. Flint corn rows should be placed 
well together as the tightness of the rows indicates firm corn. 
With dent corn there should be a slight space between the 
rows; the kernels are longer than in flint and the sample 
will dry out better than if the rows are close together. 

4. Uniformity. In a sample exhibited for show, uniform- 
ity is an indication of selection and improvement. This is 
a good show point. 

In judging we remember all the points on the score card, 
hut very seldom use the score card, unless two samples are 
very close. It is wasteful of time, and the major points come 
out without actually scoring the samples. 

In judging corn we first eliminate those samples which we 
are sure will not place. Five or six, or perhaps eight samples 
place. The sample which earns first place is put over all the 
rest. It is easier to select the first place sample in every 
case than it is the second or third, or fourth or fifth. We dis- 
agree more on the fourth and fifth place than on any other 
place in the judging work, and this is often true in judging 
other materials. 

About some of the samples exhibited here, I have nothing 
to say; they speak for themselves. I want to call your at- 
tention to the samples which received first and second place 
in the fifty-ear exhibit where the germination test is being 
made. There is absolutely no question between the first and 
second place. If you will notice, the sample which received 
first place is probably no better in germination, but taken 
straight through it is a more desirable sample of corn. It is 
just as uniform, it shows more improvement, and is better,, 
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particularly over the butts, than the sample which received 
second place. 

With the potatoes we found some excellent samples. 
Sample No. 127, which received first place in the state con- 
test is a sample worthy to be shown in any state or any 
country. There are several excellent samples of potatoes 
but the first place potato is a wonder, it is the best I ever 
saw. It looks as though each potato had the same number 
ot eyes, and that the eyebrows had been combed; the samples 
are as near alike as a half dozen peas ina pod. The potatoes 
which have the first four places are all excellent samples. 
Another sample which should have honorable mention is No. 
§8, White Bliss, as it is a very excellent sample of potatoes, 
not as uniform, but, true to type and altogether a very desir- 
able exhibit. 

Perhaps you will be able to tell why we placed these sam- 
ples as we did. 

In a good many of the samples there are diseases present, 
Such as: thizoctonia, sor: black jscuri,, scab and -silwer {scum 
li black scurf is present in more than ten of the potatoes you 
need not place them on exhibition. There are just a few 
samples which have scab present. Silver scurf is apt to be 
on potatoes that have been stored; this disease is present in 
a few samples, and under these circumstances has very little 
show. 

I wish that all present would look over the potato samples 
exhibited here. 

The disease silver scurf often develops in storage, and po- 
tatoes afflicted with this disease should never be planted. 

Take it all through, the potatoes and corn exhibited here 
make a very creditable showing. 


DISCUSSION. 
QUESTION: Is it advisable to plant tip and butt ker- 


nels: 


PROF. PRINCE: Tip and butt kernels are just as good 
as kernels from the middle portion of the ear, except that a 
planter will not handle the odd shaped kernels as well. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE NEW ENGLAND LIVE STOCK 
. INDUSTRY. 
By S. B. Haskell, Baltimore, Md. 

The great agricultural problem in New England is that of 
the hill farms—the farms that are removed from immediate 
access to the city market and which have land with possibili- 
ties, land now too often and too long in grass, but land which 
cought to be doing more in the great work of food production. 
It is on these farms that live stock—more and better live 
stock, gives us the solution to our great agricultural prob- 
lem. 

On a large scale there can be no other solution, for a part 
of our cleared land, classified indeed as improved land, is so 
tipped up on edge that it washes badly with but the slightest 
of provocation. For conservation’s sake such land should 
be left in grass, for either hay or pasture. Then we have 
other areas where stones of all sizes absolutely grow from 
year to year, and come to the surface with every plowing. 
Once such lands are seeded down they ought to stay in grass, 
and for a period of years. Absolutely, we must have stock in 
order to make these lands produce foods, and hence our prob- 
lem is to develop a profitable stock industry. Especially is 
this true of those sections where extension of orchard areas, 
or of the potato growing industry, or of market gardening 
-offers no hope for the future. 


Why Our Live Stock Industry Has Failed. 

There is nothing new in what I have just said. These 
facts have been known for years and years, and have been 
presented to you time and again. Despite this, we have to 
face certain facts. One of these is that during the last 
quarter of a century sheep have well nigh disappeared from 
our hill sides. During the same period dairy cows have di- 
minished in numbers, and our butter and cheese industries 
have been lost. The hog has held its own in numbers, but 
has not kept pace with the increase in population. The beef 
steer has been forgotten. 

Notwithstanding this, for the past twenty-five years, or 
even longer, through the medium of our agricultural press, 
‘our farm paper service, and more lately through the in- 
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tensive effort of national, state and county organizations 
vorking co-operatively, there has been a great campaign for 
more and better live stock. Most devoutly must we hope 
that as a result of these efforts.our. live. stock .is. better im 
quality, for certainly there is no more than in years past. 
Our first big piece of work in the present crisis of the in- 
dustry, must be to find the causes of the failure of this cam- 
paign. Live stock has decreased—Why? 


Maik’ Prices "have Been Eow. 

Possibly one great cause of failure has been the low price 
of milk. I am ready to admit this, and state, furthermore, 
that during the last twenty years producers of market milk 
have had to live by saving rather than to live by making. 
Producers have barely made expenses and have “gotten by” 
only through boarding themselves and paying for the privi- 
lege. A contributory factor may have been waste in dis- 
tribution. We all recognize that there is this great waste,. 
end that it must be eliminated. At the same time, the saving 
of one or two cents per quart in the cost of delivering milk 
to the consumer will not make the dairy industry profitable 
on the majority of the hill farms in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire. In other words, 
we have still to look for the real cause of our failure. 

Another possible cause may be the dog nuisance, and its. 
effect in discouraging farmers in the keeping of sheep. Per- 
sonally, I believe this damage has been much over-rated. I 
think that the dog nuisance has developed because the sheep 
industry has declined, rather than the reverse. Even so, if 
at the present time the prevalence of the mongrel cur prevents. 
farmers from engaging in sheep raising, we are justified in 
making every effort to secure better and more easily enforced 
laws. But that this alone will bring back the industry no 
man can Say. 

Another possible cause, in another branch of the live stock 
industry, is the prevalence of hog cholera, uncontrolled. This. 
may have stopped the increase in hogs. Certainly when a 
farmer has his herd wiped out by cholera he has cause for 
discouragement and is very slow in the rebuilding and re- 
placing. There is at present, however, no great necessity 
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for loss from cholera. This is one of the evils that is now 
being successfully combatted, through the excellent work oi 
our state agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 


Manufacturing, Not Farming. 

Yet, in my judgment, all of these causes are contributory, 
not primary. The real cause of the decline of our live stock 
industry I believe to be the fact that we have been manu- 
facturing rather than farming. We have bought the bulk of 
our feed stuffs, nearly all except the roughage, and have tried 
to make a profit by turning this purchased feed stuff into 
milk and butter, beef and pork, rather than by raising the 
necessary feeds. We have failed because we have neglected 
one of the fundamental laws of economics—that it is always 
cheaper to pay freight on meat than on the grain needed to 
produce this meat; and on butter and cheese rather than on 
the feed needed to produce this butter and cheese. We can- 
not compete in the production of beef or pork, butter or 
cheese, or in any animal product except raw milk, unless we 
can at the same time compete in raising the bulk of the feeds 
en which these products are grown. 

Let me cite a few illustrations: 

Taking the average yield from the whole United States, 
four-fifths of an acre of corn with one-fifth of an acre of 
clover make a fairly well balanced ration and will preduce 
-about two hundred thirty-five pounds of live pig, or an acre 
yield of about one hundred seventy pounds of dressed pork. 
The weight of corn needed to produce this weight of pork 1s 
about one thousand, five hundred pounds. It will always be 
cheaper to pay transportation on the two hundred seventy 
pounds of meat than on the one thousand, five hundred 
‘pounds of grain. Therefore, if we are to engage largely in 
the hog-raising industry, we must grow our own corn or its 
equivalent, or else feed our hogs on city wastes or some- 
‘thing other than corn and the smali grains. There is no es- 
caping this conclusion. It is one of the things that must be 
done, else our hogs must be fed largely from the garbage can. 

Let me take beef as another illustration: 

The average acre, given up to corn for grain and silage, and 
‘to clover hay, produces about one hundred forty pounds oi 
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dressed beef. To balance the ration, a part of the corn must 
be traded for cottonseed. Even at that, the one hundred 
iorty pounds of dressed beef represents nearly one thousand, 
four hundred pounds of corn, on which freight must be paid 
in case we are manufacturing instead of farming. Naturally 
the freight rate on refrigerated beef is much greater than on 
corn, but it is never ten times greater. In the long run, then, 
we cannot grow our own beef unless we also raise our own 
corn or its equivalent. 

There is but one possible error in my conclusions. Perhaps 
we can grow roughages so much more cheaply than can other 
sections that we can afford to buy all of our grain and still 
turn a profit from the feeding of stock. As a matter of fact, 
however, this is not the case. Roughages.in New England,, 
hay, clover, alfalfa, corn stover, or straw,-cost as much or- 
more than in any other northern section. 


We Can Hold Our Raw Milk Market Against All 
Competition. 

The only live stock product on which this fundamental law 
does not hold is raw milk. We can hold our own in this 
field. Milk is a bulk product and it may be that in producing 
it we can afford to buy all of our mill feeds and raise only 
our roughages. At the same time the market miik industry 
does not begin to furnish a solution for all of the natural stock 
land in New England. The reason is that if all of our 
Say, in response to 


farmers farm as well as they know how 
higher prices as brought about by more demand for milk 
products as developed by educational propaganda financed 
by farmers, but run by people who know the game:—if 
all of these farmers do really good farming, there will be no 
market for all of the raw milk that New England can produce. 
The production of milk in New England can easily ‘be 
doubled, and this within a very short space of time. In fact, 
one great cause of past low prices has been the fact that 
there has in reality been something very close to over-pro- 
duction, or at least a quantity sufficient to make it a ques- 
tion of supplying a market rather than of marketing a sup- 
ply. This always leads to low prices. 

If the dairy cow is to be the solution of our New England. 
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hill farm problem, and the dairy cow is more efficient than is 
any other animal in the transforming of grasses, clovers and 
alfalfas into human food, we must produce something more 
than raw milk. But the moment we consider cheese, we are 
taced by the fact that the fundamental law holds—we must 
lace outside competition. The moment we consider increas- 
ed butter production in New England we find that the same 
principle holds. More and better cows will not make dairy 
farming profitable unless with them can come greater pro- 
duction of the feeds on which such stock is produced. 


More Grain the Solution of the Problem. 

If, in our own markets, New England is to compete against 
other sections, against the West and the South, in the pro- 
duction of animal products, she must raise a much larger 
portion of the feeds on which these animals are grown. This 
may mean more corn, or perhaps barley instead of corn, on 
some of the colder soils. It may also mean the development 
of local gristmills, so that farmers may have a market for their 
grains, and at the same time take home with them the milk 
producing by-products which these grains give. Also, as an 
essential change in our present farming system the production 
of more corn means the possibility of more clovers and other 


legumes. 
Now I know that there will be immediate objections raised 
to this suggestion of mine, that many will say: “It can’t be 


done;” and others, “It should not be done.” But I think I 
can answer all of these objections. Let me try. Let me 
quote some of the objections already made, and give my 
answers to the same: ‘ 

(1) “It is cheaper to buy grain than to raise it.” 

How often in past years have we heard this statement 
made? The pity of it is that it has been believed unques- 
tionably! Now I remember the days of really cheap grain 
here in New England, when forty cents could be traded for 
a bushel of corn; and when cottonseed meal could be bought 
for less than its calculated fertility value. Did this cheap 
grain make for us a profitable agriculture? You know it did 
not, and furthermore, you know that it was in the days of 
cheap grain, in 1893-’94-'95, that thousands of our farms were 
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abandoned, that our pastures commenced to grow up to 
weeds and brush, and our land to decrease in fertility. No! 
The mere fact that we could buy grain for less than our own 
cost of production meant that farming itself was unprofitable. 

(2) “We had best start with more clovers and more al- 
falfa instead of more grain.” 

This objection was raised by an experiment station man at 
the time some of these suggestions were presented to him. I 
would be tempted to agree with him were it not for the fact 
that> we have preached more clovers and more legumes for 
the past quarter of a century, and made but little headway. 

This last summer I took a nine hundred mile automobile 
‘trip through Connecticut with our own Professor Southwick 
of the Connecticut Agricultural College. On this trip we 
‘saw perhaps a dozen good fields of clover and possibly the 
same number of “patches” of alfalfa, patches instead of fields. 
For some reason clover has not made headway. My own 
‘belief is that land is plowed too seldom. Until we develop 
our farming system and our farm organization to a point 
which will allow the breaking up of some of the grass lands 
at fairly frequent intervals, we will never be able to grow 
‘more than a very, very small area of red clover, or even of 
alfalfa. 

(3)> "ich grain prices may not last.” 

Now, in its essence this suggestion is the same as number 
one, and requires no extended answer. Certainly no guar- 
‘-antee of high prices can be given, but we know that freight 
rates must rise, and that with this rise we will have in effect 
an increased protective tariff on each of the farm products of 
New England. We also know that the soils of the corn belt, 
which is the great granary of the United States, are long 
since past the first flush of fertility and now only respond to 
the use of artificial fertilizers. These two facts show that in 
the future, if not in the immediate past, New England can 
once again compete in the production of grain crops for hu- 
man food as well as for animal feeds. 

(4) “Our fields are too small; it takes too many acres to 
‘make a living by grain production.” 

Now, there is some point to this objection. However, I am 
not urging grain production as an end in itself, but simply to 
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make a profitable live stock industry. If the fields are too 
restricted and the farms too small to make this change profit- 
able, it may be that the farm is one of those which was never 
meant to have been cultivated, and which should never have 
been cleared. ; 

(5) “We are already short of labor, so why suggest a 
change that will take more labor?” 

My answer to this is that the suggested change will take 
no more of human labor, although admittedly it will use the 
teams which we already have to much better advantage. Let 
me say, furthermore, that this last 1s absolutely necessary. 
New England is a witch-grass country. Her stone walls 
serve most excellently and efficiently as witch-grass nurseries. 
With corn as her only grain crop, the possible area has had 
to be limited to that which could be hand-hoed, for corn in a 
witch-grass country can hardly be grown without some hand 
work. This has really limited the production of clovers. 
More grain can be grown without decreasing our present 
acreages of other crops, but simply because the labor on 
these crops is mainly at a time of the year which conflicts 
neither with corn production nor with the making of the hay 
“CTOp. 

We Must Develop a Market for Small Grains. 

Now there is one objection that has great force and that is 
that even if our farmers grow more of the small grains, just 
now we have no market for the products, no place where the 
grain can be milled, or flour and milk producing by-products 
manufactured. Unfortunately this is partly true, for the New 
England gristmill has long since disappeared and ceased to 
be one of our cherished institutions. Do you realize that one 
thousand acres of wheat or rye will furnish flour enough for 
a community of three thousand people? And, furthermore, 
do you know that if a grain mill can have the guarantee of the 
product of one thousand acres of wheat or rye it will be 
worth while to install the necessary milling and bolting ma- 
chinery? And, finally, have you not recently seen that in the 
State of Connecticut today there are but fifty-six mills scat- 
tered here and there over the state, which are actually making 
flour from home grown grains? Yes, there is force in this 
suggestion, but the problem is very easy of solution. 
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In this connection, I wish to relate an experience of mine,. 
some ten years ago. For several months I was located on a 
large farm in the Anholt region of north Germany. The com- 
munity in which I lived had a population of about two thous- 
and people, most of them working in one way or another for 
this single large farm. It was a semi-feudal system. On the 
farm was a windmill, one which had been built in 1738, a 
one-man affair, it is true, but for nearly one hundred and 
seventy years it had been milling rye and wheat into flour. 
The bulk of the product was used at home, and the by-prod- 
ucts were used on the farm. The interesting thing about it, 
however, was that in this windmill, almost medieval in its. 
nature, I found installed an up-to-date bolting machine of 
American manufacture. When the Germans could send to 
this country for the necessary machinery and find it profitable. 
to do the work on their own farms, I wonder if the time has 
not come when our gristmill must be brought back again and 
equipped with the machinery for milling flour? 


The Farm Must Be Re-organized. 

When our New England farmer keeps more stock as a re- 
sult of raising more grain, a definite and conscious re-organi- 
zation of many of our farms will become necessary. ‘This. 
will lead to greater efficiency in all departments of farming. 

Roughly speaking, every hill farm has land belonging to 
one of three classes: 

(1) Tillable land which can be worked by machinery. 

(2) Steep side hills and stony land, now in grass, which 
are difficult to plow. 

(3) Permanent pastures. 

lt'as’on-the' first of these’ ‘that our grain crops mst we 
grown, and rotation must be practiced. In fact, looking back 
over my own experience, for the last twelve years, I can see 
where I have failed time after time, in giving service to my 
supporters in the state of Massachusetts. I advised rotation 
as it seemed to me farms ought to be—laid out on the square: 
and on the level, with fields of such a size that it would be 
tairly easy to develop a three, four or five-year rotation. 
This idea is rotation as it is taught. All of you New England 
-men know that the great difficulty is simply that the land is: 
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not built this way. If, in planning a cropping system, we 
will forget about our pastures, and forget about our steep 
hill sides, and confine ourselves to land which can and should 
be machine worked, progress will be made. 

Lands belonging to the third group should be left per- 
manently in grass. ‘This, however, does not mean that these 
lands should become less efficient in the production of ani- 
mal crops. On the grounds of the Massachusetts Experiment 
Station in Amherst, I have seen lands which were seeded 
down previous to 1881, and yet two years ago gave a won- 
derful crop of clover. Dr. Brooks states that each two years 
out of three, for-more than twenty years, clover has been 
present on some of these meadows. It was the liberal use of 
fertilizers which -made this possible. The same can be done, 
and I believe profitably, on many of the steep hill sides of 
New England. Putting the case differently, a large part of 
the roughage for increased animal crops must be grown on 
these hill sides. Manure used as a top dressing, or larger 
usage of fertilizer, will not only maintain yield indefinitely, 
but will also obviate for years without number, the necessity 
of re-plowing and re-seeding the land in question. 

Perhaps our permanent pastures present us with our hard- 
est problem. If I were to try to describe the typical pasture 
in New England, I would simply mention “Bayberry” to 
those farmers who live near the salt water; I would suggest 
“Sweet Fern” to all farmers who have gravelly land, talk 
about “Running Juniper’ to those who are farming the 
northern half of New England, and would wind up by sug- 
gesting the great beauty of the weeds sometimes known as 
the “Devil’s Paint Brush.” Perhaps betwixt and between, I 
might mention the occasional bite which our farm animals 
are able to get on these weed infested pastures. 

When our sheep pastures come back—and I believe that if 
they are rightly managed, and if attempt be made to grow 
all of the feeds which sheep consume, they will come back— 
the weed problem will be partially solved. If, after the war, 
fertilizers are cheaper than ever before, and I feel that this 
will be the case, then the time will surely come when our pas- 
tures will be fertilized the same as other parts of our farm 
lands. Certainly, any treatment which will replace the 
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present weed growth of our pastures by white clover and 
blue-grass, will more than double the carrying capacity of our 
New England pastures. 

It seems evident then, that whether our aim be dairy cattle, 
beef animals, or sheep, our first concern must be to provide 
home grown grains and better pastures. I have endeavored 
to point out certain steps of re-organization and re-arrange- 
nent which must take place on individual farms and in most 
New England communities before these ends can be success- 
fully accomplished. On this basis a permanent and profitable 
New England agriculture should be developed. 


THE, NECESSITY, FOR; THE,ORGANIZATION GE 
AGRIGULTURAL: INTERES £8; 


By Dr. Thomas N. Carver, Professor of Political Economy 
in Harvard University. 


They who cannot or will not work together are the natura! 
prey of those who can. Sometimes, in a pessimistic turn of 
mind, one is tempted to say that they are the legitimate prey 
of those who can and will work together. 

There are, however, several excellent reasons why farmers 
find it difficult to work together. These reasons may be 
classified as geometrical and temperamental. The geometri- 
cal reasons are.that farmers live so far apart; the distances 
between them are usually measured in miles, whereas the 
distances between the business men of our cities are meas- 
ured in feet. Now, distance is difficult to overcome, in spite 
of good roads and automobiles. With bad roads and poor 
teams and vehicles it is still more difficult to overcome. 

The temperamental. reasons are not quite so easily ex- 
plained. Farmers are temperamentally a somewhat inde- 
pendent class and each one prefers to go his own way rather 
than to co-operate with his neighbors. For a long time our 
population has been going through a sifting process. They 
who like to work in groups and under a boss have been 
going to town. They who dislike it have remained in the 
country. One of the most painful operations for a certain 
type of mind is that of deciding for itself what to do next. 
The farm is no place for a person to whom that is a painful 
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process. The farmer must decide that question for himself 
a great many times every day: This means that he must be 
a self-reliant individual, with a good deal of power of seli- 
direction. In short, he must be capable of being his own 
boss. The average person who lives in town, however, is not 
his own boss, but works under somebody else. He does not 
have to decide what to do next; there is always a boss or a 
superintendent handy to tell him. All he has to do, therefore, 
is to fit into a large machine and do what he is told to do. 
It follows as a matter of course that the independent, self- 
reliant people who do not like to work under a boss, generally 
stay in the country; whereas the easily organized and more 
or less gregarious individuals flock to the cities. 

There are some advantages which grow out of this inde- 
pendent character of the rural population. While it is diffi- 
cult to organize them for constructive purposes, it is likewise 
dificult to organize them for predatory purposes. Con- 
sequently, the political machine has its home in the city and 
not in the country. The political boss, like the industrial 
hoss, has his home in the city rather than in the country. 
But along with these advantages which follow the inde- 
pendent temperament of the average farmer come certain dis- 
advantages. It is difficult to organize them, even for worthy 
purposes. In this day of organization, when organization is 
the key-word to almost every kind of large success, the fact 
that country people are so hard to organize has proved to be 
a distinct weakness in country life. 

In every program for the organization of rural interests, 
we must take these two large facts into account: the geo- 
metrical and the temperamental difficulties in the way of or- 
ganization. Nevertheless, in spite of these difficulties, the 
necessity for organization is becoming more and more ap- 
parent every day. These difficulties can only be overcome 
by superior wisdom or superior morality on the part of the 
country people. If they: once realize that difficulties are 
made to be overcome, and that wisdom and morality are 
given to people for the purpose of overcoming difficulties, 
they need have no great difficulty. 

In spite of these difficulties, there is one great advantage 
which the country people still possess. They still have the 
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germs of the neighborhood idea, which has almost died out in 
the towns and cities. The city people have already lost all 
conception of its value, and I am afraid that even the country 
people only partially realize its value and it fundamental im- 
portance in ali genuine and progressive social life. The 
neighborhood idea is based essentially on territory, on land, 
or on the geometrical relations between man and man. The 
cities are largely dominated by the class idea, which is super- 
ficial, pestilential, and of the devil. It is artificial, due merely 
to our ways of thinking rather than to the fundamental 
conditions under which we have to live. Class consciousness, 
class war,—all such obscene notions, are the products of city 
liie_and not of country life:., i he,.essential . difference phere 
was brought out once upon a time in a famous dialogue. 
This dialogue took place between a man from the country 
and a man from the city. If you forget that essential fact,— 
that the one man was from the country and the other from 
the city,—you will never get the real meaning of the dialogue. 
The man from the city inquired of the man from the coun- 
try, “Who is my neighbor?” The man from the country 
answered with the story of the good Samaritan. The man 
trom the city had forgotten what neighborhood meant; like 
all city people, he was thinking in terms of class. So were 
the various people who, on the way to Jericho, passed by the 
wounded man because he did not belong to their set cr class, 
until the Samaritan came along who recognized the geo- 
metrical relations of life rather than the class relations, and 
thus exemplified the principle of neighborhood. 

Country people generally understand what the word 
“neighborhood” means. They have that much, at least, in 
their favor. Until city people re-learn the meaning of the 
word “neighborhood,” there can be no such thing as good 
city government, or good social or economic conditions in 
any city. Cities and the dwellers therein will doubtless go on 
trying other experiments, tinkering with the situation, trying 
by various psychological processes known as “taking 
thought,” to add a cubit or so to the moral stature, but all 
such efforts are futile and vain. 

I remember very well a certain ardent social reformer who 
really thought he had a remedy for most of the ills of society 
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and seemed genuinely zealous in the promotion of his reform, 
who stated, rather proudly I thought, that he did not know 
even the name of a single individual, outside of his own fam- 
ily, of several hundred who lived in the same house with him- 
self in New York City. He had absolutely lost the last 
vestige of the neighborhood idea, and, needless to say, his re- 
form has never made any headway; nor would it do any good, 
even if it should succeed. He needed first a regeneration 
within himself before he was in a position even to begin the 
work of regenerating society. 

Having the germ of the neighborhood idea in the country, 
we have something with which to begin the work of rural 
organization; for all rural organization must begin with the 
neighborhood, and we must develop a genuine interest in 
the neighborhood as such. We must even develop some- 
thing which may be called “neighborhood statesmanship,” 
—that is, a feeling of patriotism toward the neighborhood 
and a kind of wisdom in the way of neighborhood building, 
comparable to the patriotism and the wisdom which are felt 
and shown with regard to national problems. In fact, if 
every citizen would show a determination to make his own 
neighborhood the best neighborhood in the world, there is 
not much doubt that the United States of America would 
easily take care of itself and become the finest country in 
the world. Patriotism, like charity, may be said to begin at 
home. We need a_ thousand neighborhood — statesmen 
where we need one national statesman. We need a thousand 
nen with the genuine ambition to build a fine neighborhood 
where we need one with the wisdom which knows how to 
build a great nation. 

It is often said that one difficulty in the way of neighbor- 
hood building is the lack of leaders. But there are two kinds 
of leaders; the destructive and the constructive. There is 
one kind of leader who achieves leadership by appealing to 
the lower rather than the higher motives of the people; who 
tells them a great deal about their rights, their wrongs, and 
their grievances; who stirs up resentment among them. 
There is another kind of leader who tells people very little 
about their rights, their wrongs-or their grievances, but a 
great deal about their opportunities and their obligations. 
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The negroes of the South, for example, have these two kinds. 
of leaders. They have their fiery, turbulent leaders of dis- 
content who try to stir the people up to resentment over 
their rights, their wrongs and their grievances. They also: 
had Mr. Booker T. Washington, who, so far as we have any 
record, never told them anything about their rights or their 
wrongs or their grievances, but a great deal about their op- 
portunities and their obligations. There is not much doubt 
in the minds of any of us as to which kind of leader is likely- 
to do the most for the negroes of the South. It is almost 
nauseating to observe how many blatherskites there are who: 
remind themselves of Lincoln; but, so far as we have any 
recorded utterances of that great, constructive leader, he 
never on any occasion spoke to the people about their rights,. 
their wrongs or their grievances, but told them about their 
opportunities and their obligations, especially their obliga- 
tions. The spirit of resentment, of hatred or class feeling,. 
Was never encouraged by anything that he ever said or did. 

This has a very direct bearing on the question of organi-- 
zation. If Il am particularly careful about my own rights and. 
your obligations, and you are equally particular to safeguard 
your rights and enforce my obligations, we two are likely to 
have considerable difficulty in working together. A com- 
munity made up of such people will be especially difficult to 
organize for constructive work. But if I am very careful 
about my own obligations and your rights and you are 
equally careful of your obligations and my rights, we two. 
ought to get along easily together. We ought never to have 
any difficulty in working together for any good constructive: 
purpose. A neighborhood which is characterized by this 
spirit will have all the wisdom and all the morality necessary 
to overcome the geometrical and temperamental difficulties 
in the way of effective organization or co-operation. Unless 
the neighborhood has moral or religious leaders who can de- 
velop this spirit within the neighborhood, or unless the peo-- 
ple themselves without leadership can develop it among 
themselves, it will be impossible to overcome those diffi-- 
culties and carry out an effective organization. 

What we sometimes call sociability is also a very impor-- 
tant factor in any kind of neighborhood co-operation. So-- 
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ciability, however, does not depend upon any mysterious or oc- 
cult sociological forces. Wherever two or three are gathered 
together with one mind or with a common interest, there 1s 
always plenty of sociability; in fact, there are the two es- 
sential factors—-physical juxtaposition, propinquity or geo- 
metrical nearness on the one hand, and a common interest on 
the other. With these two factors present, there is never lack 
of sociabliity. With either of them absent, sociability is 1m- 
possible. 

It is not so very difficult to get people together within the 
sound of one another’s voices, but this alone, as already sug- 
gested, will not create sociability. The difficult thing is to 
give them a common interest which is strong enough an] 
deep enough to make them want to come together and to 
overcome the natural reticence which most country people 
feel. When people are vitally interested in the building up 
of the neighborhood, in making it a better place in which to 
live and bring up their families,—a better place to which to 
entrust their grandchildren and great-grandchildren,—they 
will have a common interest. If you can create within the 
neighborhood a genuine desire to do something for it,—to 
build it up, not simply along moral and educational lines, 
though these are of the utmost importance,—but even in in- 
dustry, prosperity and wealth; a genuine desire to see better 
markets or a better outlet for the products of the farms; a 
genuine desire for better roads, better schoolhouses,—not 
simply for the selfish interest of the individual but because 
of the real, emotional interest in the welfare of the neighbor- 
hood, then you will have created a common interest. 


We know what it 1s to feel an emotional interest in the 
welfare or the safety of the United States of America. I] am 
afraid that most of us feel a deeper emotional interest in the 
country as a whole than we do in that part of the country 
called the neighborhood, for which we can accomplish more 
than we can for the nation as a whole. Almost any one of 
us has in his power to do more for his own neighborhood 
than he can possibly do for the country as a whole, and yet 
most of us have very little emotional interest in our neighbor- 
hood, even though we have a great deal in the country as a: 
whole. 
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One way to begin the organization of the rural neighbor- 
hood is to study the methods of organizing the urban units. 
These urban units are too large, but nevertheless they have 
done some good work. I refer to the chambers of commerce 
and the boards of trade which try as best they can to or- 
ganize the business interests of the city for the purpose of 
general city improvement. This form of organization might 
very well be adopted in the rural neighborhood. This wiil 
prove a school for the development of rural statesmanship, 
or neighborhood statesmanship. It will furnish an oppor- 
tunity for the man with constructive ideas to get those ideas 
put into practice. Some of the cities are also trying the ex- 
periment of the city manager, though, as a matter Ob tact: 
that is what the mayor ought to be, or else the town clerk. 
In fact, in those countries where they have good city govern- 
ment, either the mayor or the town clerk is the city manager. 
Very few rural neighborhoods have any similar functionary 
whose business it is to promote the development of the 
neighborhood. 

It would be useless to have either a neighborhood manager 
or a rural chamber of commerce without giving it something 
to do immediately. It must be kept busy from the very 
‘start with the solution of neighborhood problems. Some of 
these problems are already acute and calling for immediate 
solution. There is, for example, the great problem of buying 
and selling, the problem of finding an outlet for the products 
of the neighborhood and the most economical method of 
supplying itself with the products of other neighborhoods 
which it must bring in. I wonder if we realize how all-im- 
portant this great problem of buying and selling nas become. 
In the old days of self-sufficing agriculture, when practically 
every farm produced everything that was consumed on the 
farm, and consumed everything that was produced on the 
farm, this was a question of minor importance; but we have 
long passed out of that stage. The farmer is a buyer and 
seller in almost the same sense as the manufacturer, and, as 
a matter of fact, farming is the only large business in the 
country which buys even its raw materials at retail and sells 
its finished products at wholesale. This in itself is a suffi- 
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«cient explanation of the fact that farming is not the most 
prosperous business in the country. 

But the world at large is still groping for the solution of 
the great problem of buying and selling. I wonder if you 
realize that no manufacturing city ever rose to the first rank 
-among cities. A few have risen to second rank or third, but 
none to first. The only cities that have ever risen in any 
country to first rank are the trading cities. Of course, no 
manufacturing city can get along without doing some 
trading, and all trading cities do a certain amount of manu- 
facturing. Nevertheless, the dominant business in the large 
cities of all countries is buying and selling,—wholesaling and 
‘retailing,—rather than manufacturing; whereas in all of these 
countries a number of cities have risen to second and third 
rank where manufacturing is the dominant business and 
trading is only of secondary importance. Moreover, the 
great fortunes of the world have been made, not in the ma- 
jority of cases by manufacturing, but by trading,—buying 
‘and selling—by men who have not been skillful in the art of 
manufacturing, but skillful in the arts of trading. Even the 
"manufacturers, therefore, have many problems in the way of 
buying and selling which they have not yet worked out, but 
the farmers are even further behind. Manufacturers are now 
beginning to realize that the selling organization, or the sales 
department, is the most important pert of their business or- 
ganization. In some cases it is almost the whole business, 
the actual work of manufacturing being carried on mainly 
for the purpose of keeping the hopper full in order that the 
selling organization. may be kept busy. 

Even the trust, though it claims to be efficient in pro- 
‘duction, owes its success mainly to its efficiency as a buyer 
cand seller. It may be able to control a source of raw mate- 
rials and thus get its raw materials on better terms than its 
‘competitors. The producers of the finished product do not 
know the difference and think the trust is an efficient pro- 
‘ducer, whereas, in this case, it is only an efficient bargainer. 
It may secure better transportation rates than its competitors, 
and thus gain an advantage over them. This, again, is not 
-efhciency in production, but efficiency in bargaining. It may 
‘be able to control the labor situation more effectively than a 
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small competitor. Again, its advantage is on the side of bar- 
gaining rather than on the side of production. Finally, it 
may perfect a great selling organization with branches in 
every nook and corner of the country and be able therefore 
to take advantage cf every local situation. This is an es- 
pecially efncient device in bargaining and not in producing, 
—in selling the product rather than in producing it. 

The small farmer working alone is generally at a disad- 
vantage in this work of buying and selling or bargaining. 
He may be a very efficient producer,—in fact it appears that 
the middle-sized farm, or the farm which enables one family to 
utilize its own labor power to the best advantage is the most 
economical unit from the standpoint of production that has 
yet been discovered, but this advantage in production is 
partially offset by its disadvantage in buying and selling. A 
huge farm that can buy and sell on a large scale is usually 
not so efficient in the work of production, but gains enough 
through its efficiency in buying and selling to make up for its 
inefficiency 1n production. The ideal combination would be 
such an organization among a large number of small farmers 
as would give them the advantage in buying and selling 
which belongs to the bonanza farm and at the same time pre- 
serve for them the advantages in production which they al- 
ready possess. As to marketing, there are certain well-recog- 
nized principles which apply to farm products as well as to 
anything else. The marketing of farm products does not in 
itself present any serious difficulty. Farm products are no 
more difficult to sell than are the products of the mines and 
the factories. The only difficulty 1s that which the small 
farmer finds in adopting the same methods which have to be 
adopted by other business men. 

There are four things necessary to the successful marketing 
of farm products. In the first place, the products must be 
ood. It will never be easy to sell poor products at a good 
price. The products must be such as the consumers like, 
otherwise the consumers will never buy them eagerly. But 
even a good product must be graded or standarized. The 
man who buys a barrel of apples may have pretty definite 
notions as to what kind he wants. He does not like to buy 
several other kinds mixed in, in order to get a few of the 
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kind he likes. The restaurant keeper who buys broilers from 
the poultry man must charge his customers a uniform price, 
and he would like to get a uniform product. If he buys an 
ungraded assortment, some will be large and some small, 
some fat and sone lean. It will be impossible for him to 
treat his customers alike. If it is a cheap restaurant, he 
wants cheap broilers; if it is an expensive restaurant, he 
wants first-rate broilers and no cheap ones among them. He 
will therefore always deal by preference with the man who 
can give him exactly what he wants and in the quantities de- 
sired. ‘The same principle holds true of practically all agri- 
cultural products. Different buyers want different grades 
and qualities. [ach buyer wants what he wants and. will al- 
ways deal by preference with the one who will sell him -ex- 
actly what he wants and in the desired quantities, rather than 
with the seller who insists on selling an: ungraded, nonde- 
script batch of stuff. 

Naturally the small farmer with only a small quantity to 
sell cannot grade it or supply it in sufficient quantities to 
satisfy the various needs of various customers. If he has no 
‘organization, he must necessarily sell to dealers who buy 
from a large number of farmers, and then grades and classi- 
fie. according to the needs of his customers. A farmer in 
this case will never be able to deal directly with customers: 
he must absolutely and always deal with a middleman, be- 
cause grading is an absoijute necessity and therefore some 
agency which can do grading is equally a necessity. Nothing 
will meet the situation and eliminate the dealers’ profits ex- 
cept an organization of farmers large enough to grade and 
supply the different grades in the quantity demanded. 

Not only must the products be good and be_ properly 
graded, but it is usually necessary to brand or trade-mark 
them, or in some way identify them with the producer. This 
is often necessary for the protection of the producers who 
had been producing a good product and had worked up a 
reputation for it. I know a neighborhood that for years had 
a special reputation for its potatoes. Buyers were eager to 
buy them and usually paid a small premium to get them. 
Having no organization and no method of branding or trade- 
‘marking their product, some unscrupulous producers began to 
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trade upon the reputation of the neighborhood and sell a. 
poor product at a good price because the name of the neigh- 
borhood helped to sell it. Needless to say, this soon de- 
stroyed the reputation of the neighborhood and even the hon-- 
est potato growers suffered in consequence. If they had had 
a compact organization and a brand or trade-mark like that of 
the Sun-kist oranges of southern California, they could have- 
protected themselves against these unscrupulous growers and 
preserved their reputation. 

The fourth essential is that the consuming public be educa-- 
ted as to the meaning of the grades and the brands or trade- 
marks. ‘This also is something which requires organization. 
A small farmer with verv little to sell could hardly afford to 
pay the cost of advertising. An organization of a thousand 
or ten thousand farmers with a great deal to sell could ad- 
vertise effectively: 

Aside from the interest of the farmer himself in this kind 
of organization, there are certain economic principles which 
are involved here. It is a matter of sheer economy of the 
energy of the nation. Anything which has to be sold on in- 
spection is always sold in a very expensive way, in terms of 
human energy,—t’.at is, it is a laborious process to inspect a. 
product every time it changes hands. If instead of having 
to be sold on inspection, it could be sold on grade or reputa- 
tien; that “1s, ii* the’ buyer mstead or ‘scene the * prodiuer 
itself could order a certain quantity and a certain grade and 
always know that he would get exactly what he ordered, 
there would be a vast economy effected in the work of selling. 
Every commodity which is sold could sell economically on 4 
large scale. Every commodity of which the price to the pro- 
ducer is only slightly less than that paid by the consumer, 15 
sold on grade or reputation rather than on inspection. The 
reason is that it is economical of time and energy to buy and 
sell in this way, whereas it is wasteful of time and energy to 
inspect and examine a product every time it changes hands. 

I remember a case of some farmers in North Carolina who 
had hay to sell. They had been advised by the agricultural 
experts to grow hay because North Carolina was importing a- 
great deal of hay from the Northwest, mainly through Cin- 
cinnati. The North Carolina farmers had grown hay that 
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year but found that there was no sale for it, yet in the cities 
hay from Cincinnati was still selling. The explanation given 
by the dealers was that it was really more economical for them 
to order hay from Cincinnati than to buy it from the farmers. 
A telegram or a letter would bring a carload of hay of a given 
gerade. They knew before they saw it what it would be 
like and did not need to waste any time examining it. On 
the other hand, if they bought hay of the local farmers, they 
would have to inspect and examine every load. Until the 
farmers were prepared to grade and guarantee the quality of 
their hay, the dealers found their own time too valuable to. 
spend in examining and inspecting the farmers’ hay. 

There is another story of some New York apple growers 
who went to the manager of a large New York hotel who had. 
been buying apples from the far Northwest, and asked him 
if he would not buy New York apples. He replied that when 
he ordered apples from the Northwest, he could order by 
grade and every box would be exactly what he wanted; 
whereas if, at that time, he ordered apples from western New 
York, he would have to buy them in an ungraded condition 
and would have to inspect practically every barrel, and even 
then they would not all be alike, and therefore not exactly 
what he wanted. 

The Danes, who have carried the work of agricultural or- 
ganization further, perhaps, than any other people have long 
appreciated the importance of selling their products on grade. 
and of protecting the reputation of the grades. Our Minister 
to Denmark told of an incident which happened there. A 
certain shipment of Danish butter to London was found to 
be below par. It was made almost a national issue in Den- 
mark and the national government itself exercised itself in 
order to explain the incident, and to assure not only their 
London customers, but even the representatives of foreign 
governments to which no Danish butter was ever sent, that 
it would not occur again. That extreme care which they ex- 
ercised to preserve the reputation of Danish butter helps to 
explain why the Danish butter sells so well. The people 
who buy it have confidence in it and generally find that it is 
exactly what they want. They do not have to inspect it be- 
fore buying. When I was in Denmark a few years ago, I 
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visited a great many farms'and looked at a great many pigs. 
‘One striking thing about the pork industry in Denmark is 
that even the pigs are standardized. They are bred alike, fed 
alike, and slaughtered at about the same age and size. The 
bacon 1s cured under a standard process so that one hundred 
weight of Danish bacon is almost identical with any other 
hundred weight. The English buyers can therefore buy 
Danish bacon on grade and reputation without inspection. 

It is interesting to notice how the principle of standardi- 
zation has been carried over into the field of farm finance. 
Let us assume that the farmer is selling a security to the in- 
vesting public. If he tries to sell a mortgage, that is, to bor- 
row the money on it, the buyer of the mortgage must inspect 
the farm very carefully, and also the state law with respect 
to mortgages and do a number of other things which are la- 
borious and require some expertness. This method of buy- 
ing mortgages on inspection is a very unsatisfactory method. 
The result is that mortgages do not sell advantageously. 
“The essential principle behind our new Rural Credit system 
is the substitution of a standardized security—that is, the 
bonds of the farm land banks.—for an unstandardized securi- 
‘ty, namely the mortgage. Any one with money to invest can 
safely buy one of these bonds. He does not have to inspect 
it. The result will be that these bonds will sell much more 
advantageously than farm mortgages can possibly sell. 
Only those few investors who had the time, the inclination 
and skill to inspect the mortgage and the farm which se- 
cured it would be in the market for farm mortgages. Anvy 
one who has any money to invest will be in-the market for 
the bonds of these farm land banks. This will make them 
sell much mere advantageously and at lower rates of interest 
than would be possible in the case of the unstandardized se- 
curity, namely the mortgage. 


THE PEACH OF THE TAR MERSIN Enis boy 
POEErTC 


By, Dr... Bailey; Ithaca, N.Y. 


No one knows what will be the place of the farmer, or any 
‘other member of the body politic in the future; yet we are 
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in the habit of putting our phrases in the future tense to giv 
them emphasis and to disengage ourselves from the en- 
grossing affairs of the present. It is idle merely to speculate 

yet by taking account of essential situations in the present, 
we can forecast something of the immediate future. How- 
ever, it is really in terms of the future that we define the 
present. All I can hope to do tonight is to state some of the 
essential elements in the farmer’s relation to his fellowmen, 
in order that we may take new bearings. This exercise 1s 
particularly important now, when practically the whole 
world is at grips and when our accustomed establishments 
seem to us more or less topsy-turvy. There are certain situa- 
tions that lie fn the nature of things, and which even war can- 
not change. Our relation to the surface of the earth still re- 
mains the same. 

The rural situation is directly involved in our ideas of 
democracy and in the establishments that we organize for 
the purpose of recording and regularizing our affairs. When 
we speak of the farmer’s place in the body politic in this 
‘country, we are thinking naturally of his place in a democracy. 

Some time ago I read in a press despatch, as probably you 
also read, that Germany is now a democracy having become 
so within the space of five days. I wondered whether the 
German people know it. I also asked, in the Far East this 
last summer of a German of the office-holding class, what the 
end of the war would be. He replied that it would come as 
a result of changes and upheavals in the different countries. 
I asked him what would be the nature of the change in Ger- 
many, and he replied that there would be no change inasmuch 
as Germany is now so democratic that it cannot be improved. 
I then asked myself whether we mean the same thing when 
we use the word democracy amongst ourselves or whether it 
really conveys to us any very definite set of ideas. 

It is not my purpose to discuss democracy in the abstract 
tonight, but merely to define some elements in the farmer’s 
relation to affairs and to the organization of society. We 
understand, when we come to think of it, that democracy 
must rest on the land and its division amongst the peoples, 
for we are all inhabitants of the planet and the surface of it 
provides our background situation. 
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Just now we hear about the farmer’s attitude toward the 
great affairs confronting us. ‘There is considerable criticism. 
All the criticisms I have heard are projected from the point 
of view either of class organization or industrial organiza- 
tion. Those who would defend the farmer speak of his psy- 
chology and the necessity that the rest of us understand it. 
The result is that much of the treatment of the farmer is. 
cajolery. The situation lies far deeper than psychology. Let 
me give you a formula: 

The farmer is part of his environment, matching himself 
into his background, perhaps unconsciously, much as a bird 
is matched, or a tree, or a quadruped. His plan of operation, 
his farm-management, is an expression of his situation in 
nature. he has worked it out because it. fits. “He canner 
shift it radically to meet the advice of any other person. As 
he himself develops in ability, he will modify his plan of 
operation so far as he can, but the plan always must fit his 
place in the environment: no great change is possible un- 
less his natural conditions change: he does not make his con- 
ditions. The farmer exemplifies, in the human range, whdt 
the naturalist knows as “adaptation.” His situation does not 
admit of compromise, perhaps not even of adjustment, and 
therefore it may not be understood by teachers, publicists, 
officials and others. | 

The consequences of this formula, if it is true, are tremen- 
dous. All the advice given the farmer that does not recognize 
his necessary adaptation to his environment is useless; and 
useless advice.is harmful. It is.of no advantage to rail 
against the farmer any more than against the wind or the rain. 
It is idle to try to apply to him the pressures that are exerted 
on corporate business. It is of small consequence either to 
praise him or to condemn, to take sides for him or against 
him, except.insofar as, it may-affect his. spirit as, a; man. 
When, under pressure of great crises, we radically change the 
conditions under which the farmer works, we must allow him 
time to readjust himself; he must take account of the latitude 
that he may reasonably expect in weather and soil and human 
forces. He needs not favors, but conditions that will allow 
him to operate. The natural conditions within which he 
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works cannot be changed, but they can be modified in some 
ways and he can make new adjustments within certain lim- 
its; these possibilities he begins to understand, and they are 
parts of his problem as a farmer; when the economic or out- 
side conditions are changed, the modifications must be such 
as will match the natural limitations, if he is expected to 
adopt them. In the present crisis, our public agencies must 
understand and recognize what can reasonably be required of 
the farmer. 

It is an old adage that appearances are deceitful. I wish 
to add that they may be misleading. Persons managing cor- 
porate, industrial, labor and professional affairs have a certain 
air and habit of presentation. The farmer operating his farm 
may not have this air. He has nothing to present. He may 
be following a plow in the back lot, unshaven, trousers in his 
boots, working until the work is done even though the clock 
points to five. Perhaps he wouid not discuss politics or civics 
or religion, at least not until he knew you; but, good or bad, 
he has worked out the management of his farm, and he thinks 
he knows why. He will listen to your advices; then he will 
go on with his plowing. He is hard against facts, real facts 
not paper facts; he accepts them, and acts accordingly. You 
may not like him, but he himself is a fact. 

Bearing in mind these fundamental considerations, estab- 
lished in the nature of things, some of the popular attitudes 
toward the farmer become ridiculous. I was out of the 
country when war with Germany was proclaimed, but I un- 
derstand that everybody who had a public voice fell to ad- 
vising the farmer. This is futile, since the farmer is the one 
part in the population to whom advice of this nature is of no 
value, and for the reason that if cannot be applied. I am 
sure that much of this advice ‘made no account of situations 
that neither the farmer nor any one else can change. 

It is simple enough to change an outside or commercial con- 
dition in relation to the farming occupation; it is quite an- 
other matter to expect the farmer to accept it unless other es- 
sential conditions are changed to meet it. Establishing the 
price of any product, while it may be necessary in times of 
crises, does not add fertility to the land, or modify the 
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weather, or affect the habits of a sheep or a horse, or the re- 
quirements of a herd of swine. To say that a billion dollars 
is to be added to the income of farmers by war prices means 
nothing unless we have at the same time a statement of 
outgo. To say that the increased gross value of farm prod- 
ucts of 1917 over 1914 represents war profits is to state only 
one iactor in a transaction and to state it loosely. To advise 
the use of less milk in order to save it does not take the cow 
into consideration; the cow is not a machine that. ean be 
stopped by turning off the steam and discharging the operator. 

To establish any regulation touching production on a basis 
of compromise or agreement between contending parties, does 
not take into consideration any of the fundamental problems 
on which the regulation must rest for its operation. This is 
well expressed in Warren’s recent statement following a long 
hearing on the cost of milk, that there is no known way of 
making a cow produce milk by argument. 

The political method, which is the method of compromise 
or expediency, cannot change a single fundamental fact in 
agriculture. 

You understand that I am not defending the farmer: his 
acts are as much open to review as those of any other citizen: 
I am merely stating his natural situation. As illustration, 
let me refer to the recent charge that he is profiteering. The 
farmer does not make profit in the commercial: sense, but 
only a labor-income. Now and then a farmer may buy and 
sell without producing or even speculate, but this is not 
farming. The producing farmer does not become “rich” in 
the commercial sense. His occupation yields only the returns 
from his work. His overplus is likely to go back into the 
land, and the next generation has the benefit. 

One of the most amusing statements I have heard is that 
reported of an influential financier to the effect that we must 
now take the farmer in hand and control him. The idea is 
that the farmer is becoming too powerful and makes too 
many demands. For the last ten years and more, public 
men have been advising the farmers to organize for pro- 
tection, and the farming people have been shown the results 
that have been won by organized labor and industry; yet as 
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soon as the farmer begins to use this dangerous weapon, a 
shout of alarm goes up from those who have advised it. If 
the farmer anywhere uses the weapon of organization he only 
follows the precedent of industry and commerce. This is to 
say that the weapons of industry and commerce are then 
turned against themselves. The present mood to discipline 
the farmer is but another expression of the old disposition—so 
old as to be automatic—that the farmer must be kept where 
he belongs. 

In fact, however, agriculture is yet relatively little organ- 
ized commercially or politically. Former attempts have failed. 
We are watching the two movements now before us with new 
interest; it is yet too early to measure their accomplishments. 
It is now charged that farmers are withholding the sowing of 
wheat in order to hold up the prices. There is no organiza- 
tion of farmers that can control this wheat situation. It is 
impossible for farmers to control their production as manu- 
facturers control their output. Whether a man sows more 
or fewer acres of wheat, he does not know what his crop will 
be, the unpredictable conditions that make the wheat crop 
are too many. 

Organization for commercial offense, or even for defense, 1s 
indeed a dangerous weapon. It is dangerous in itself; it is 
dangerous because it forces government into compromises, 
and also because it relieves government of its plain obliga- 
tions; it is dangerous because it sets one part of society 
against another. In agriculture it is especially dangerous, 
it has here all the danger that it has in any other realm, and, 
besides, it cannot change a single natural condition. I have 
hoped that the correctives of such commercial inequalities as 
may exist in rural affairs would arise in the action of society as 
a whole, that legislatures and statesmen on their own motion 
would apply the remedies without pressure, and therefore 
without compromise. I have been willing to wait, remem- 
bering that we are here trying to develop a democracy anc 
hoping that we may eliminate the antagonisms of differing 
interests. If such organization is necessary to perform the 
office that government neglects to perform, I hove that it will 
not become a permanent movement, and, at least, not politi- 
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cal, to control affairs in the separate interest of the farmer; 
yet one must express sympathy for the objects for which 
certain powerful widespread organized movements are now 
contending. Under the conditions now existing defensive or- 
ganization is practically demanded of all “interests” as the 
price of success. 

Agriculture may not have had the support which it should 
have had, but it has not had organized opposition. As soon 
as it begins to make collective demands, so soon will other 
interests begin to oppose it. The results on our democracy 
may be dangerous and far reaching. 

The incompetency of organization to accomplish in agri- 
culture what it has been able to accomplish elsewhere may 
be illustrated in the field of labor. Farm labor cannot be 
organized on the basis of other labor, nor can the same 
ideas dominate it; on the farm there is a natural day; the 
plants and animals are governed by this day; at any time the 
weather may,change the whole situation; moreover, most of 
the farm labor is also capitalistic, for the owner and his fam- 
ily are the operative organization. Hired labor is relatively 
a minor part oi all the labor; it is, or should-be; resident 
labor except such excess as mhy be needed in certain kinds of 
harvest. Much of the hired labor is in the process of acquir- 
ing ownership. The mass movements of organized labor can- 
not apply to the rural situation; or if they were forced into 
the rural districts, the farmer will simply hire less labor and 
set his business more completely into nature-farming. 

I am in sympathy with organization that is educational in 
its basis and that endeavors to improve the individual farmer 
and to aid him in the making and the handling of his prod- 
ucts. Such organization as makes for uniformity of grading 
and for the study of the market situation are commendable. 
There is a clear distinction between these types of organiza- 
tion and those that originate in mass movements “to put 
things over.) — 

This brings us to a statement of the two theories, or at 
least the two practices, as to the place of agriculture in so- 
ciety. On the one basis, the farmer comprises a substratum 
of human beings whose necessity it is to provide subsistence 
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for higher strata from which are to come the leaders, thinkers, 
artists and rulers. On the other basis, the farm class itself 
is a lateral and co-operating factor in affairs, capable of pro- 
ducing leaders, thinkers, artists and rulers, a class co-ordi- 
nate rather than subordinate, directly related to civic needs: 
this is the American idea. I do not know how extensively 
this idea prevails, or is practiced in other parts of the world. 

You will agree that we cannot have a democracy on the 
former basis, which is the theory of the subordinate or 
peasant class. You will now better understand my earlier 
statement that democracy rests on the land. In a book I 
once said that if agriculture cannot be democratic, then there 
is no democracy. . 

On the one basis rests autocracy, aristocracy, oligarchy, ar- 
Trogancy, tyranny, stratified social systems, whatever the 
name of the government. On the other basis rests the possi- 
bility of free institutions. 

The farmer should have equal privileges with any other 
man to develop himself and to partake in all affairs not to be 
merely a mudsill on which a superstructure may rest. 

Democracy rests on the land, on such a division of it and 
such an ease of acquiring it and such freedom of establishing 
new ownerships and combinations, as will allow the farmer 
to buy and to sell it in his own name, and assure him the 
economic and civic freedom to make the most of himself as a 
man. This is equivalent to saying that the man is more im- 
portant than the produce. 

By this I do not mean that every man shall be a farmer, or 
that in the future state of society every man shall raise his 
own sustenance. This socialistic notion belongs to the idylls 
of poetry. But a man shall not be bound and chained to a 
hereditary piece of land. 

While democracy rests on the land, it does not rest on 
landlordism: quite the contrary. There is no aristocracy so 
hateful and so difficult to dislodge as the aristocracy of 
land. Landlordism is not agriculture; the agrarian questions 
in the different countries are not agricultural questions. 
However free a people may be politically, if a large part of 
the land is held by a relatively few families and beyond their 
reach, that people cannot be a democracy. 
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The farmer 1s more than a producer of food. The farming 
people comprise a great group in our civic life, with their own 
way of living, their own organizations, to a certain extent 
their own institutions or at least their own point of view on 
institutions. The whole relation of the farmer to the body 
politic is to be considered, not merely his technical or occu-- 
pational relation as a producer of supplies. We will never 
do him justice if we think of him only as a supplier of the: 
needs of other people. 

Yet at the present moment the food relation is the most. 
serious one confronting the farming occupation. Never has. 
a population been presented with such a staggering tood. 
problem as now confronts the peoples of North America. We 
are to maintain extensive armies on foreign soil, provide for 
vast losses by land and by sea, and to contribute an impor-- 
tant part of the support of millions of allied and neutral 
peoples. This obligation calls for the best national en- 
deavor in the interest of the farmer, and for the organization 
of food-producing into the emergency plans of the nation as 
an integral part of the war movement. Merely fixing prices. 
or extending scientific knowledge, or enlarging the educa- 
tional forces, will not accomplish the required result. Many 
stimuli and regulations may be applied to the food situation,. 
of which four may be mentioned here: 

(1) We are to save the food. So vast is our territory in 
proportion to our pooulation and so abundant have been our 
resources, that. we have never thought to organize our econ- 
omy in the use of food. In fact, we have not applied good 
judgment in our eating and our culinary habits. The prob-- 
lem now before us is not only to save food by eliminating 
waste, but also to reorganize household’ activities and our 
desires 1n such a way as will make for simplicity and for the 
proper’ use of thé essentials: .OQur<system)toh ine shouldsbe 
frugal. We are little more than in sight of the requirements: 
that we shall probably face before the war is over, if the war- 


lasts as long as now predicted. 

(2) We must save labor as well as food. Whole indus- 
tries which make for indulgences and frivolities and for un- 
essential commodities, will need to be stayed, and possibly- 
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some of them should not be revived after the war. ‘The sim- 
plification of the home scheme is capable of releasing woman 
labor for factories and for food production. 

(3) We must grow more food in home gardens in city 
and town and suburb. Inasmuch as this production does not 
make the man and his family its support, it is not farming; 
yet it may contribute to the food supplies in such a way as to 
release much of the bread-stuffs and the red meats for other 
uses and for export. Much of our experience in home gar- 
dens has not been reassuring, but I hope that we have learned 
enough to encourage us for the years to come. ‘These home 
gardens should not hire labor that can be used for the more 
serious food production, for the making of munitions, for 
transportation, and other uses. These gardens should be 
cared for by members of the family and the ordinary house- 
hold establishment. It is doubtful whether mpnicipal gar- 
dens, that must hire labor in competition with war work are 
justified in this crisis. 

(4) We must directly increase production on the farms of 
the country. This is one of the great problems now before 
us. The major war strategy of the nation having been deter- 
mined and agreed on, we must then organize food production 
into this strategy as an essential part of it. If by oversight, 
stimulation and regulation, the food production cannot be 
sufficiently increased, then men must be assigned to farms 
although assigned or conscripted labor is mostly unwilling 
labor and to be avoided. North America is the last defense 
in the food support of the war, on the side of the Allies. 

In all this discussion, which I have presented to you tonight, 
I am not seeking to excuse the farmer or to “take the part” of 
the producer. I am merely trying to state the situation. It 
is my effort to try to put before the public the necessary rela- 
tion of the farmer to the body politic, to the end that the farm- 
er may be placed in such position that he can operate his 
business to the best advantage, not only in the producing of 
supplies but also in the selling of them. I am interested that 
he shall be able to lead an attractive and resourceful life. 
This really places more responsibility on the farmer, how- 
ever, and this responsibility I wish to emphasize. The or- 
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ganization for war, in a democracy not prepared, has given 
remarkable results so far. We have every reason for con- 
fidence in the forces that now represent us in government. 
Already we have taken action which we should scartely. have 
considered two or three years ago. I expect that the farm- 
ing people will be sympathetic with these movements and 
with their necessities, and that they will co-operate to the 
full in the great task before us. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


CHAS. A. THOMPSON in account with 
; STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


1917 
et. 


Dec. 3 


Fan. 22 


Feb. 19 


Balance amount in treasury... 
Mav. id Gustave “lischer Conn hcotccee. 
Seebaiewe Peltier aitlasseccerevsceerensetrsnce: 
The Observer Company.......... 
Rede AL OR cree ae 
Cash received. Overpaid bill 


Macdonald & 
Be. (Cs vite 


Wee aetni Steen 


~ 
Sv wie wa eivle pialelelviplaielw aiis sivialelaiavia¢ 


STALE. Lk PPPOE ees ee ee os 
Seg Ad SETS sect ahve tela esi 
Patker-Mavenport Cos 


PP. Ne Carver: 


ise Fa Peers stestertt ses 88 tre 
A. C. Sheldor see eee 2 
Gustave Fischer’Co!t.... 722.2 


General Typewriter Ex-- 


Chance. ts: 


CharlesoR:.. Treat UOsGMOIN. 


The Calhoun 


PECSSuiee eeu 


CG. William S....-ssedsosnvetBOee 
Biol wi \ainplenh occas 


Le Ba bailes. 


eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee es 


Meekins, Packard & Wheat... 
Telephones Compete sins. 
Chas. A. Thompson (cash 

paid for railroad fares)........ 
bord A. Paimeescsuis).2bden: 


S. B. Haskell 


Dr. 
$1,229.85 


et. Ot 


1,500.00 
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$5.25 
20.24 
74.00 

8.00 


st 


OO mw Gr Go co em a. oo 
5 
(rena 


53.21 
85.14 
12.50 

00 
79.00 
28.16 
40.86 


92 
Feb. 25 
Mar. 2 
9 
25 
15 
Apr. 25 
May 13 
16 
20 
29 
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| We Be (oe ee 446.35 
Piitnam’? SRattioi: 2.8 see eee 10.10 
Southern N. E. Telephone... Peel 3 
Be 4GeSetrthiwateksss.5 38. .2 ees 10.00 
HalhiesG. Ronen ee 60.00 
Underwood Typewritet............ 8.00 
Gitstave ‘Fischér, Col. 2 AS 2.50 
Oe PA elec hes: Ry eee rene me 4.50 
Piranesi. VEICOl 50S escc caer 2.34 
iz Mak oiame a0 )c0 (a0), Perey een ee mere me 1.25 
| Ee itd Fame ghee ca il cp | Mee ee Ome 125 
Whanleou ir etisnine ll oe See 2.74 
BAM © es vin 0) 2 2) epee ae reeset te 2.82 
PL ie Chad a tek cect or octee 4.72 
Degteye Puc Mir py 2c 5 oe2 nvee cece es 30.00 
Casicior railioad fares 2... 36.86 
Georce Nia Nevins tree 3.95 
eG Schwinkss ce: sree: ge 
Biscshalh. Js. Trink cs. doee eect 4.60 
hades: 6. UWitendale...:...-c..-css0p 4.60 
State. pXpPLropridhiOn:...:..2...ccscse $500.00 

Kees Gig c cake re cee 111.25 
NW. “Howards rewers.20.2..06s-.0.05- 27.70 
Praia’ ey Wile es nee cee hares 30.00 
Charles A; Hacberoc 45.00 
Hartford Weekly Guide.......... 1.50 
Gustave Fischer Cou... 2.50 
Skate -xppropriation... ees. 500.00 

Charlies A. Thompsonits2.-:.: 43.65 
| eas ol ail Ree on ee emer h' S, T 394.62 
Tae, ROG btenccoccce eee 50.00 
J). ) Baba liners... eee. 13.65 
Patna 2h atiot..., 35.0 ee 10.50 
Southern New England Tele- 

PROMS We ice cc.,00.2.- YR 7.20 
Hotel Bondzss).:..22<acis.. LP 16s95 
AL Pindse Woorp21 sl DER: | 1.50 
Gustave Fischer Company...... 85 
Game Bis © yf an: sup negeentnomrs veo fC 5.00 
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Agee J. Henry Blakemiatt,....0.:sccsescees 17.93 
6 By State Appropriation............ 1,000.00 
EVAL. Cray ORI ee sai oocks 65.00 
Bid Ply Sbealey ri tatcth yt). chesede 405.87 
PEOUGE cere Aer ptitvisdrtasatrvvesssaveces 21.60 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor... 2.63 
Karin | TRIDIDeT iy bi eiieah Jeleess 14.14 
Macdonald & Williams............ 34.76 
Fe Vibe 1933 B01S, 162 CO: 5. sasersdensees 24.30 
PORE, ETO CO ic as seb ssshucdbnates 6.50 
Harttord Weekly Guide........... 50 
Sept.23 By State Appropriation............ 1,500.00 | 
PEE Cx RODE. sosecsanatetiavessoutienie 40.00 
Bemekts, EL Gale yc tsesscduttercesciticiee 365.50 
FL PROTA DSO Aiiets eas wanes: 43.60 
|e eB Lo «ea a oree et eran 29.30 
seis SOEs 1, A err ea 15.40 
Southern New England Tele- 

PHONG: F.3..istiree or eeerent are 2.85 
Charlés, Ku ekredts ia. ecrnat: 7” 10.80 
rate hog <Ghicplorgs eee ae ewna ee 3.06 
in Wl ial 0205 eee 10.00 
Balance amount in treasury.... 1,959.44 


$6,307.52 $6,307.52 


We have this day examined the accounts of Charles A. 
Thompson, treasurer, and find the same correct. 


C..R.. Treat; 
Hy..des deming, 
Karmi Kimberly, 
Auditors. 
Hartford, Conn., Sept. 30, 1918. 
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CONNECTICUT DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
A financial statement of the Connecticut Dairymen’s As- 
sociation for the year ending December 31st, 1917, made to 
L. H. Healey, Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. 


Receipts. 

CES RL Sra Cr: Wi Meta es, AL dt cee ta dbl reat denied cet $ 321.25 
REGRRUMSIICCES casein eer ee ea co ees 41.46 
WISN HS HESS te cait ac. weet emt eae a eee 135.00 
UB 2 Sy EV Ge lana Sy oe eee aed nemebeteoy ertortine peenpiems rhel tek 300.00 
egy 2 FAI e CoC Mey EUG, 6 Meh DaRienmaadeen cp eertresensrtiany copra emenny reriatdi iar 5-5 350.00 
Rove) Sie: Se Cy CI. ey aaa Ramee aed Apri ng me nine Peet 30.00 
dEV C/E) he "SONS Ska 0 SUEY ET QU Jahan: pene pemempeerranianmyrta et ian dt 273.00 
State appropriation ...... rt oere ee ia beret ame 1,864.04 
Wisceanewis er mee chee Tn a ee eg 

$3,324.50 

Expenditures 

PIAIAET AL SITECEIINES tance ers cde cote, oe eee ean ett ns santos $ 958.41 
Udi 000 Uh SH 00 eee a ee ly Mere At ie. are 665.23 
Directors ‘AnawOrnreers vexpeiiSe smears... wee. ..cer- 296.30 
ECTELALY SSA ye et wt neteioress Rehab an ee 200.00 
TASCIEUES PASC SHS ssn eee te eRe whe on senses TE 200 
Li SEN 8g oA Re eee. Oe 2 oo eee Ce eo: oO 374.15 
Baits. 52:0:.3, eee Pe a oes Sad EEA ok on sbicsn rg A025 
my igouel Ren gsiPvia esictc) 71 6:0) cmt Ron ck uneeNNE Ae ene 5.00 
Balance’ on hatidDecember 1st, 191 en... ccckscey 774.16 

$3,824.50 

Attest, 


].. G, sebwink, Jen Secretarys 
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CONNECTICUT DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


List of Officers for the Year Ending 
January, 1918. 


Officers: 
PE TAG 8 cca sank nandcrncamenntacpneanens C. B. POMEROY, Willimantic 
Digest EeRESIGEILE.......ccceasceones ROBERT MITCHELL, Southbury 
2 22 21k | Aa eae ae enGer SCE ENS Pi, (yherigen 
PRPS OUEST viis.csiccrescstecssessest ns easeapssds fae R. E. BUELL, Wallingford 

| Directors: 
Pee OG: OUI Y ccs vveveceeersevenesd THOMAS HOLT, Newington 
New! Haven County..is..-sc- VICTOR LUCCHINI, Meriden 
New London County..E. J. HEMPSTEAD, JR., New London 
Fairfield County........ J. ARTHUR SHERWOOD, Long Hill 
Re et COUT LY a srdevearsscdeoteesnotid GERALD WALDO, Scotland 
Prenneld Coutty.cxc..<.. R. J. AVERILL, Washington Depot 
Bretciesex COUR Gy iieiessccsd costes: H. O. DANIELS, Middletown 


Peet red” C Ot N A iecagenais hues sie dace tects H. L. GARRIGUS, Storrs 
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CONNECTICUT POMOLOGIGAL SOMETY. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


A financial statement of the Connecticut Pomological So- 
ciety for the year ending February Ist, 1918, made to L. H. 
Healey, Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. 


Receipts. 
GES) eat ey a py as 01 o Spe a ep ne Shao oe Sd R EEE ip $ 545.16. 
BYE tally CE SINS: cere eee ute G tse neta rons eee 538 .00 
Setve cap PL OPT La biG Mas recess sks aca eae a ee eee 1,860.34 
mecipie Space wremta lees ae ioe antes eta oc 198.00 
SLi el 0) Wim ao 6 Tale ee De rts one Renae eee RR 8 93.00 
Repremeat titan ys 2ierdssasehen cde aoa se wecssine sect chet er ecent tee naeeereeeaee 68.00 
Seatetmericiltural . SOCle ty. 2...dccseese eee hormones 198 . 80 


Expenditures. 


Annual SING it ete eae AIRY A crassa ss ccaidoscintee tere o° 958.43 
|eipelan 8:6 NS dlp mee plantar diay Mn ha A enh S53 oa ne eee 304.00 
Rublishimeo/annyial {| heportss Pee os, scsi cecsnsee tthe 689.54 
Hespenses dyiall exniitien te a iteries: 46.78 
Premiums ;eaid at ‘tallvexhipimiom bi). aie... 417.00 
Mield aneerines Cx ce ae See ee a.) ese 49.50 
Secretary s(saldry ‘and! office expenses...........0vttss 431.10 
Presiden s ua@niee: CX DEMSES 2. totssecdne teers -c--ovcor ae deel 64.7 
Rreasuierist ompee! lexpemsés... Ui ee ........uchne 20.96 
JEUNE) Fea eM GIC) § 5c! 5 Be Ae RIO Mee se ORAS aan et SOLO 
Miscellaneous printing, postage and statonery.... 78.59 
SPICY CX MOIR S OR fe acc..cvncdec.sctyy taceec eee 2 Seen 117.98 
(peed eho he sey oy aah dit) (0 ous Sete na ane ey hak ea OT 292.64 


$3 501.30. 
AXLtest, 
H.C. @.7Miles, Secretanya 
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CONNECTICUT POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


List of officers for the Year Ending 


January, 1918. 


Officers: ; 
Presideut:....:...::)...... GEORGE W. STAPLES, West Hartford 
Meibe- President. ,.22..0<scassees WALTER H. BALDWIN, Cheshire 
Reece vs nnasGudivsonsvacsaatrsssaia coueeneien H.C. CeoMILES: Miltord 
PER SUP OL casccccecsuavscdeosoxdesvacoosssees MINOR IVES, South Meriden 

Directors: 
Martiornd County .:si sci scisoxecs:- LEWIS C. ROOT, Farmington 
New Haven County.............. JOHN A. MARTIN, Wallingford 
Mew ‘London Countywaiisiccsicciccs F. W. BROWNING, Norwich 
Pamimelde County: :..csesi::.. GEORGE L. WARNCKE, Wilton 
Windham County............ WILLIAM C. CHILDS, Woodstock 
etchiteld Countysnitsccv.cc H. G. HALLOCK, Washington 
Middlesex. County................ HENRY H. LYMAN, Middlefield 


BRPATICH COUTEY <crcsscartaeorsersieteders Moanteys AS TEMS REVENS> Storrs 
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CONNECTICUT POULTRY ASSOCIATION. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
A financial statement of the Connecticut Poultry Associa- 
tion for the year ending January 25th, 1918, made to L. H. 
Healey, Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. 


Receipts. 
AVS TF Teh slag sto ORG Coe pe aes Ree Me A ee a SL CLE $ 463.88 
MiStaiberslitps > 2-ceiasectishysttnr eRe ON 3st ots 213.00 
State Hippropriation tee kL AS lek beseniene 1,000.00 
Stacereair Hund $e Ak. Abhi doth, crearecacdaveters 100.00 
TH PeeesthOon (POSS sch. se) 1th scosssssivessadedscadsseasassaseedise 7.00 
$1,783.88 

Expenditures. 

UD iC SCOT sere cos BLeu ches CMe eens chee oy ks oe ee ee ee $ 138.44 
Premaius ipaid at jantialsimeetuieeyy......in0-..-. steers 124.65 
Fielapmeeti nett 730%. 21 ais! ARs Ee ea er re TT 225 .50- 
PiMansea Pees EMT SE EY, T ced coded Aol sachet eoce-2eeeeedezeet2 144.54 
Miscellaneous printing and pOstage....i.........:sseede 130.75 
Secgetainns a Sa aia.) ALT. d IE coceetteenssossrsecctt 120.00 
Balance/jon james. £47....1... a ale: 0 ee 900.00 
$1,783.88 

Attese 


George V. Smith, Secretary. 
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CONNECTICUT POULTRY ASSOCIATION. 


List of Officers for the Year Ending 


January, 1918. 


Officers : 
BRS UOTE G5 haste bogs «cise tn as ah ai pes vine posers t. W. BROWN, Old,Mystic 
BetGET Vilcacvicancosiunsaece GEORGE V. SMITH, West Willington 
cS Sh ot OAs hed en Sra Ree CHAS. H. BRUNDAGE, Danbury 


Aorta eel 281 Ee CHAS. F. ROBERTS, New Haven 


County Vice-Presidents : 


BPatIOPA COUNLY...i.csectosessssecceactteh L. J: ROBERTSON, Hartford 
Be eee: GOUTITY....1.-...<5ssenceisnestyrie E. A. TODD, New Haven 
Sem OncdOn COUNtY:.....<..+ecsconss0 F, L. KANAHAN, Norwich 
Reem WOU Y << scccscccascascocsracsestaeteeenas PG. SEXTON, | Darien 
Piet eat COUNTY. ssssstsiasicssctesatiteirieaentad A. P. ABEEF, Willimantic 
MMM OUNLY:.«..stacecassieencsdareredes ..B. P. NASE, Thomaston 
BrIG Se COUNTY <0. csobecstetaenteeceg tance F..E. FOWLER, Clinton 
emia. COUTtY .2..50<.di. W. H. BUMSTEAD, Stafford Springs 


Executive Committee: 


Hartford County............ MRS. F. A. THOMPSON, Rocky Hill 
New Haven Coutny............ JOHN E. KNECHT, New Haven 
New: Hondon County-sceccccscssccecccetedes W. O. ROGERS, Norwich 
Parner County..i.csini..: GEO Le ROCK WELLE: Ridreneid 
Windham County.......... t+ GERALD WALDO, Willimantic 
Entchfield Countyiaindavenccas. P. B. WHITEHEAD, Romford 
Iireiitesex, County isvcascissesssssctetestaatens J. L: PAYNE, Portland 
etand County... MADISON WOODWARD, Columbia 
Auditors : 
Pe nA Bere hoa Pm Ea eect ods cabnn na cacatcnannedasevkeasies Manchester 


ple We emer. FCN eapeerces es icyek saadinernaned thtnnthnssuqaevesexnanse Ellington 
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CONNECTICUT SHEEP BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


A financial statement of the Connecticut Sheep Breeders’ 
Association for the year ending February Ist, 1918, made to 
L. H. Healey, Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. 


Receipts. 
wc 255) lege CT) 6120 Gee pets Pog nai Reanrenecee aban ee 
IVRSHED TS ln OSM eetes cc oof st Shades Gore SUE 
Save AP PROPIA (OM: i.4%-..0..0c sees csenacoe. 
Expenditures. 
Pema, ACS ties orale eee em eek re cn 
pHearing ycOntest.j:..2cAe eee 


Premiums and bountiess2ie..4..8..2.% 


Printing 


Pnshitise sex penmsesesc) sib ieccl oases 


Speakers 


Officers’ and directors’ expenses............ 


Miscellaneous 


Pb ne $ 


Pee erereesereseses 


522 esncselenescer $ 


eee eeeecesesesese 
eee cece recececeees 
CO ee eee rere rene eee seers ee ese nese sesse ses eseseeseeeeerseeesesesessessss 
tener eeeeecescees 
Ooo meme ee rere sees ee ee sees esses ees cee sess ees eeesereseseseseeeseseseses 
oc ecereceescccces 
Poem meee rere sneer sees sseereseseeeeseseseeees 


Cee ee ee esos ereres 


Seer eee wears erees 


. Garrigus, Secretary. 
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CONNECTICUT SHEEP BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


List of Officers for the Year Ending 
January, 1918. 


Officers : 
toe 12 SPT Sal eeeage a ae apap CHAS. L. GOLD, West Cornwall 
EE TOSI EN bcs csscessnsnsvedersons HENRY DORRANCE, Plainfield 
AY ohh iany coven sesernuaeeaeonner eee Ey ky GARRIGGS, Storrs 
OTE) ae REA B. C..PATTERSON, Hartford 

Directors 
PRS BtrOF di COGBEY lencsunnrsneca-s F. H. STADMUELLER, Elmwood 
Rew Eaven. County..:...1++»- D. M. MITCHELL, South Britain 
Pee ON GON COMME Ye icsnccys-209e4s5050 500 J. B. PALMER, Norwich 
Fairfield County............ ROBERT GREEN, Brookfield Center 
Mrenaham Comity sees. RAY BLIVEN, South Canterbury 
MeCN, COI vec ratvas.nessssnteue We Ey PEN EECOS TT) Cacomic 
Bitddlesex: COUmt yrs. tasn.c..-.-s0i-<0: C. D. MANWARING, Clinton 


meen, COU yas ot... JOHN WALBRIDGE, Coventry 
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CONNECTICUT BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


A financial statement of the Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation for the year ending December 31st, 1917, made to 
I. Hi. Healey, Secretary_ot the. StateBoard of Apricnitage 


Receipts: 


ME AISTA Oth Add esa wats «sy Sha ee se ae ws earesb os eee aden ovenaveet $ 43.29 
Seeley 01 8) OY 0 bias a6 Sen nT Pd SoC 300.00 
SiGe ean 02 b pes ig0 100 6 Ge a REMAP ae cL Ce 5 A UR OO Fe Sa 200.00 
“LAGE TE fae os ee ee eR ee RR OO Ne Se fe ae 150.00 
Bes ak i chan ear vet se cent etn ea 155...50 
ISP SiGe || STA eV0 yO SR RE ROR IR RRR Yee AGRE AS 7 Nat 5d). 58 
$900.37 
Expenditures 
IGE AMALIA S teen rete eo eae cost es eee eid Sodas s veka ss easnceatresaveren $  oL0s7S 
ULE e yey CRE ORY ARE oy cat AG RAS SO Pa a eRe nt te 150.00 
Gdicanincs ani Ge KCAMPMRE. ciency eee soees cos. toxst eet ctt 45.75 
SSCL SENT ESPN C1 Rl OME PME ED Ser MUS 5 ea a aS 15.00 
Pith erent OS TARE. He. scab. std he tee c cee ao0eevoaamousopasere 32.16 
"FEW es S11 re] aba a) ORR 22 Be 25.00 
‘eT TSI AN IEE IY, 2 OR He 0 eee ERM) oR PI AEN 21.00 
Witsieell eatin cr. -k. sc. cces.cp socteeceecceeee et ncssssonsueceeecnreeecshe 6.09 
Balavice Outta at £4. lat cee cele aeeeeks aeons 94.62 
$900.37 
FTES, 


L. Wayne Adams, Secretary. 
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CONNECTICUT BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


List of Officers for the Year Ending 
January, 1918. 


Lg Acct (Cho | h eee eS OEE REV. D. D. MARSH, West Hartford 
Vice-President.............0.. REV. C. E. DELMATER, Hockanum 
Secretary and Treasurer, 

L. WAYNE ADAMS, 15 Warner Street, Hartford 


ie 


a Marts 
i Gat pes ry 


Wicd 7 a as ey a a ni reso) 

ee 4 ‘; f i Pe ene: cm Te a 

eh a o6 a 

r i. te Vee) Ee cS i. 
ae ' af A Wa\'.h if ae ce 
7 es. ‘ Fil pty } rh he he 
= ar toms pe 
aN Naat cet REE KE 

ak, ke 


Byars Do deere i Myelin 


Sidi: adtipyeorintien set 
‘ he | & he at 2 Dar dea a at . 
aut J as af ea 
“a Mies ; ya nn wet 
Ne ee sa i tes mp artifact 2199S te athe 
Bray 4 snes, 


brothiat! sai Hem AM. fe Lt sara Saati stra ado blag 
sinyiraatoig hs. att TAM a0 =: ie Va... et 
hbanih 17. 2s Spe ‘pyeanieaae'T bus. vistors . 


eee ne ea ad VF at Magee ants Ww a 
Ce TCTAPY- «?! 


ce PACWUGL te Sates Pie te Re a cewes 


{ de iy H fy ay 
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OFFICERS 
OF 
CONNECTICUT STATE GRANGE 

1918 
Pears) Hee AIC MOANING! Masters sd ccdelddistssed esses Oronoque 
Pete N By COMK, (OO Vet sder il. clit isons hs ised sates Middlebury . 
PRA ero) WHEELER. Lecture risiiiied titi sideebeces: Storrs 
TR TES, SEC WAL... voyncesnteisvaccravessosadersvancnse South Meriden 
Puente. LOLLES, Asst Stewards....2.d.ssscostees Southington 
aero a Vee ect) oy Caplan. 2.0, Atesvsetlasedssandoaacvates New Canaan 
N. Ss PLATT, Treasurer, 395 Whalley Avenue, New Haven 
ee eal, EUING SECTS LAL Ich l tld shdyocsyedeeads oboe Sneed Plymouth 
Pe eee GT A RO Gates epee 1. tec tnss-seopstoteenesdes Lyme 
eee Uh bie Ge, RUAN EA Lae @ eiese vas creace-te scoreee? Bridgewater 
o_eorsaes BL Fa es re) 1 he es yah aso): ee 2 ener See Suffield 
Pere VV ACL © lode va EGON Pig GENOT A setae. fhssctuserasvationeneanende Orange 
Pine WAY K. TAY EOR, Eady Steward... Lebanon 


Executive Committee: 


Toor Ce UReor RW OOD: Lone: Hall.t-:. Pee ee 1919 
feet EE Ala Yo sNorth: W OOdStOcks £24. 5. scot cce-ocdee oye 1920 
Pete eke “Ts DAV IS. * Middletown .248 pyey As See tae es 1921 
Pee he E BLAK ERMAN, Orotemiercyccxc..xetesaacee 5 1919 
Pee Ne te RO), 3s de rim OUth.Ancedeeteena tase Se dld- ak oo eect axe 1919 


Finance Committee: 


H. C. DUNHAM, Middletown H. D. SYKES, Suffield 
WOODBURY O. ROGERS, Norwich 


Legislative Committee: 


F. E. DUFFY, West Hartford B.C. PATTERSON, Hartford 
EVERETT E. BROWN, Pomfret Center 


Board of Arbitration: 
Executive Committee, Overseer, Lecturer 
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General Deputy: 
WULEN Be GQOKRis2Sattnnnt ete: Lei suai een Middlebury 


Deputies for Pomona Granges: 


Central No. 4s SEER INGANG Wa eI. 3.5: eee Avon 
Ouinebaus, No.2; PRANK’ KY PAM S...icx2 Pomfret Center 
East- Central, No. 3) OTHE RG Sr N BR eee Rockville 
Mountain County, No. 4, W. F. KIRCHBERGER, Thomaston 
New Haven County, No. 5, H. J. BROCKETT.....Clintonville 
New London County, No. 6, E. FRANK WHITE, 

North Stonington 
Excelsior Noi’, ARTHUR GREENE. LC. Middlebury 
Sea; Viewy No. 8). ROBE RE. S.nBAGgimyeE 14 !- East Hampton 
Fairfield County, No. 9, CLARENCE SHIPMAN, Bridgeport 
Flousdtonic, Valley, No, 10, FRANKinMePEET...o vege Kent 


Juvenile Deputy: 
Nites gone sik Ge VV VE TSE AMS. iacccccsuagecsouany reueecase Brooklyn 


Committee on Woman’s Work: 
MRS. EVELYN fe opa = (03 t 15 LS le i nS Or ene an ie PT Plainfield 


Patrons’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co.: 


ERE RN SOO MUS, Presta et yates. se ee ecens Glastonbury 
{. AR TER“ SHERWOOD, Vice-President. -..2.-.. Long Hiil 
sp ac Deol Ssh | b-Gol a aaa By of eh a) coche i AN Glastonbury 
Be 1G ISNA ON SC Cretar ye oc ars os ss: scceteobee seas Middletown 


Executive Committee: 


President, Secretary, [reasurer and 
W. H. BALDWIN, Cheshire H.-W. TREAT, Bridgewater 


Annual Meeting in January 


Patrons’ Exchange: 


Wiel ER. S; Saini, .President<..:.1s eee ae Orange 
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AGRICULTURAL LAWS 
GENERAL STATUTES OF CONNECTICUT 


Revision of 1918 


CHAPTER 29. 
General Regulations. 


Sec. 422. Towns may regulate peddling. Towns may make such 
reasonable by-laws, with reference to the vending or hawking upon 
their public streets of any goods, wares or other merchandise at public 
or private sale or auction, or to the vending or peddling of such articles 
of merchandise from house to house within their limits, as they may 
deem expedient, including the imposition of a reasonable license fee for 
the right so to vend, hawk or peddle such merchandise. This section 
shall not apply to sales by farmer; and gardeners of the produce of their 
farms and gardens, or to the sale; distribution and delivery of ice, 
milk, teas, coffees, spices, groceries, meats and bakery goods, or to 
conditional sales of merchandise. 


CHAPTER 106. 


State Board of Agriculture. 


Sec. 2071. The State Board of Agriculture. The State Board of 
griculture shall consist of the governor, who shall be ex officio president 
of the board, and thirteen other persons. During the first month of the 
session of the general assembly in 1919, and quadrennially thereafter, 
the governor shall appoint one member of said board from the second 
congressional district, one member from the fourth congressional dis- 
trict and one member from the fifth congressional district, and during 
the first month of the session of 1921, and quadrennially thereafter, he 
shall appoint one member from the first congressional district and one 
membér from the third congressional district. Such appointments shall 
be made with the consent of the senate. During the first month of the 
session of the general assembly in 1919, and quadrennially thereafter, 
the senators and representatives of each of the counties of Windham, 
Litchfield, Middlesex and Tolland shall elect for each of said counties a 
resident of such county to be a member of said board, and during the 
first month of the session of 1921, and quadrennially thereafter, the 
senators and representatives of each of the counties of Hartford, New 
Haven, New London and Fairfield shall elect for each of said counties 
a resident of such county to be a member of said board. Each of said 
members shall hold office for four years from the first of July succeeding 
such appointment or election. Vacancies that occur when the general 
assembly is not in session may be filled by appointment by the governor 
until the Wednesday of the third week of the session of the next general 
assembly, and vacancies so filled, or occurring during a session of the 
general assembly, may be filled for the unexpired portions of terms as 
herein provided for elections or appointments for full terms. 


Sec. 2072. Appointment of secretary and treasurer. The board 
shall, during the month of September in each year, appoint a secretary, 
a treasurer and such other officers as the board shall determine who 
shall hold office for the term of one year from the first day of October 
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next succeeding their appointment and until their successors are ap- 
pointed and qualified. The treasurer shall give a bond of four thousand 
dollars for the faithful discharge of his duties. The board shall have its 
office in the state capitol. 


Sec. 2073. Powers of the board. The board may receive and hold 
donations and bequests for promoting agricultural. education or the 
general interests of husbandry, may prescribe forms for and regulate 
the returns required from agricultural societies and furnish them nec- 
essary and uniform blanks for such returns. Any society neglecting in 
any year to comply with the regulations prescribed by said board shall 
not be entitled to any allowance from the state for the next year. Said 
board shall investigate such subjects relating to improvement in agri- 
culture and horticulture in this state as it thinks proper and shall meet 
at Hartford at least once a year and at such other places as it may 
deem expedient. Meetings of the board shall be called by the governor 
upon request of the secretary or of four of its members. 


Sec. 2074. Secretary to visit different sections. For the purpose of 
inquiring into the methods and wants of practical husbandry, ascer- 
taining the adaptation of agricultural products to soil, climate and 
markets, encouraging the establishment of farmers’ clubs, agricultural 
libraries and reading rooms and disseminating agricultural information 
by lectures or otherwise, the secretary shall annually visit different 
sections of the state; and he, or a member or members delegated by the 
board, shall, as far as practicable, visit the different agricultural fairs 
in the state, and annually make a detailed report thereof to the board. 


Sec. 2075. The treasurer and his duties. The treasurer shall re- 
ceive all money belonging to the board and pay out the same only for 
bills approved by it and shall annually render a detailed account to the 
board. 


Sec. 2076. Annual reports. The board shall annually report to the 
governor a detailed statement of its doings, with a copy of the treas- 
urer’s account,’ and as full an abstract of the returns of agricultural 
societies, made by the secretary of the board, as is approved and 
directed by the comptroller, but s?id report shall not exceed three hun- 
dred and fifty printed pages; five thousand copies of said report, or 
such number not exceeding five thousand as the board of control shall 
determine, shall be printed annually, of which one thousand shall be for 
the members of the general assembly, and three thousand shall be 
distributed by said secretary, under the direction of said board, to the 
town clerks for distribution among farmers. 


Sec. 2077. ‘Special reports on fairs. The State Board of Agricul- 
ture shall, in addition to or as a part of the annual report of said 
board, make a special report of not less than twenty-five printed pages 
concerning fairs held by the agricultural societies throughout this state, 
including suggestions and recommendations for the specific improve- 
ment of the fairs now held. Said special report shall deal more par- 
ticularly, from practical illustrated examples from within and without 
the state, with the management, exhibits and general methods of pro- 
cedure and practical methods for the advertising of agricultural fairs. 
Two thousand copies of such special report shall be printed annually 
and shall be distributed by the secretary of said board, under the direc- 
tion of the board, to the several agricultural societies of this state and 
the officers and directors thereof; and such special report may also, if so 
determined, be printed as a part of said annual report of said board. 


Sec. 2078. Reports by certain associations. The secretaries of the 
Connecticut 'Poultrymen’s Association, the Connecticut Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation, the Connecticut Dairymen’s Association, the Connecticut 
Sheep Breeders’ Association and the Connecticut Pomological Society 
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shall each, on or before the first day of February, in each year, make a 
written report of the receipts and expenditures of such essociations 


during the year next preceding, to the secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture, who shall embody said reports in the annual report of the 
State Board of Agriculture. If a report of any such association shall 
not be made as aforesaid, such association shall not be entitled to 


receive any moneys appropriated to it by the state until such report has 
been made. 


Sec. 2079. Annual appropriation. The comptroller shall, on the 
first day of each year, draw his order on the treasurer for twenty-five 
hundred dollars, in favor of the State Board of Agriculture, from which 
shall be paid the sums authorized by law. 


Sec. 2080. Grant to the Connecticut Poultryments Asociation. The 
comptroller is authorized and directed to draw his orders on the treas- 
urer annually for amounts not exceeding in each year one thousand 
dollars in favor of the treasurer of the Connecticut Poultrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, upon the presentation of vouchers, sworn to by the president 
and treasurer of said association, that such sums are needed for the 
payment of expenses incurred by the association in advancing the 
poultry interests of the state by the dissemination of knowledge relating 
thereto by institutes or ‘bulletins. Said vouchers shall include an 
itemized statement of such expenses and shall not include any expendi- 
tures for premiums or prizes for exhibits of poultry or any compensa- 
tion to any officer or member of the association as such or any office 
expenses other than stationery and postage. 


Sec. 2081. Grant to the Connecticut Pomological Society. The 
comptroller is authorized and directed to draw his orders on the treas- 
urer annually for amounts not exceeding, in each year, fifteen hundred 
dollars in favor of the treasurer of the Connecticut Pomological Society, 
upon presentation of vouchers, sworn to by the president and treasurer 
of said society, that such sums are needed for the payment of expenses 
incurred by the society in advancing the pomological interests of the 
state. Said vouchers shall include an itemized statement of such ex- 
penses and shall not include any compensation to any officer or member 
of the society as such or any office expenses other than stationery and 
postage. 


Sec. 2082. Grant to the Connecticut Dairymen’s Association. The 
comptroller is authorized and directed to draw his orders on the treas- 
urer annually for amounts not exceeding fifteen hundred dollars in favor 
of the treasurer of the Connecticut Dairymen’s Association, upon the 
presentation of vouchers sworn to by the president and treasurer of 
said association, that such sums are needed for the payment of expenses 
incurred by the association in advancing the dairy interests of the state. 
Said vouchers shall include an itemized statement of such expenses, 
and shall not include any compensation to any officer or member of the 
association as such, or any office expenses other than stationery and 
postage. 


Sec. 2083. Premiums for poultry exhibitions. The comptroller is 
authorized to draw his order on the treasurer, on or before the first day 
of March, annually, for an amount not to exceed fifteen hundred dollars, 
in favor of The Connecticut Poultry Breeder’s Society, Incorporated, 
upon presentation of vouchers duly sworn to by the president, secretary 
and treasurer of said society and approved by the secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture. Such vouchers shall contain an itemized state- 
ment of expenses which shall consist solely of the payment of premiums 
at such exhibitions as have been held by such local associations during 
the preceding six months and for which all recognized varieties of 
poultry shall have been eligible to compete and shall not contain any 
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items of expenditures for the payment of any salary or compensation of 
any officer or member of The Connecticut Poultry Breeder’s Society, 
Incorporated, or for any purpose whatsoever except the payment of 
premiums as above stated. No local association shall receive any bene- 
fit under the provisions of this section unless it shall, on or before the 
fifteenth day of February of the year in which such benefit is claimed, 
file with the secretary of The Connecticut Poultry Breeder’s Society, 
Incorporated, and with the secretary of the State Board of Agriculture 
an itemized financial statement of the exhibitions for which such benefit 
is asked and such other information relative to its exhibition as the 
secretary of said society and the secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
culture may require, and no association shall be entitled to any benefit 
under this section for more than one exhibition in any one season. 
No association shall receive any benefit under the provisions of this 
section until it shall have demonstrated its bona fide nature by holding 
not less than two regular exhibitions without such benefit. No local 
association organized after August 1, 1917, shall receive any benefit 
under the provisions of this section if there shall exist in the same 
town or city, at the time of such organization, a bona fide poultry asso- 
ciation holding regular meetings and exhibitions. 


Sec. 2085. Promotion of agricultural interest. Any corporation or 
association organized in any county for the purpose of providing in- 
struction and practical demonstration in agriculture and home econo- 
mics, to promote advanced business methods among farmers, or to 
assist in any manner in the development of agriculture and the im- 
provement of country life, organized and conducted in a manner to 
receive any portion of the money appropriated under the provisions of 
an act of the congress of the United States, known as “The Smith- 
Lever Bill,’ shall annually receive from the state upon certification of 
the trustees of the Connecticut Agricultural College that such organiza- 
tion is entitled to and has received a portion of the money allotted to 
the state under the provisions of said act, the amount thereof, the date 
when such money was paid to such organization, and the amount 
which such organization has received from sources other than 
under the provisions of said act during the year ended September 
thirtieth next preceding, an amount equal to the sum received otherwise 
than under the provisions of said act, for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of such organization; provided, the trustees of the Connecticut 

gricultural College shall certify only one such organization in each 
county. Upon receipt of such certification the comptroller shall draw 
his order on the treasurer in favor of the treasurer of such organization 
for the amount provided for in this section, which amount shall not 
exceed one thousand dollars in any fiscal year of the state. The county 
commissioners of each county wherein such organization exists, upon 
receipt of like certification, shall draw their order on the treasurer of 
the county payable to the treasurer of such organization, for a sum not 
less than one thousand dollars nor more than the amount which such 
organization has received from sources other than under the provisions 
of the said act of the congress of the United States during the year 
ended September thirtieth next preceding. Any municipality, at a 
meeting held for such purpose, may appropriate a sum for the purposes 
of such organization to be expended wholly therein. 


CHA PPE (- 


Commissioner on Domestic Animals. 


Sec. 2086. Appointment and duties. The governor shall on or 
before July 15, 1921, and quadrennially thereafter, appoint a commis- 
sioner on domestic animals, who shall be a practical farmer and stock 
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breeder of at least ten years’ experience, who shall hold office for four 
years from the fifteenth day of July following his appointment, unless 
sooner removed by the governor, for cause; and the governor shall fill 
any vacancy occurring during such term for the unexpired portion 
thereof. Said commissioner may, with the approval of the governor, 
employ such assistants as may be necessary, and any expense so in- 
curred shall be paid by the state upon the approval of the governor. 
Said commissioner shall biennially report to the governor concerning 
his acts and expenses, 


Sec. 2087. Appointment of deputy commissioner on domestic an- 
imals. The commissioner on domestic animals may appoint and re- 
move a deputy, who shall be a graduate of a veterinary ccllege of 
recognized standing and of at least five years’ experience in the practice 
of veterinary medicine and surgery. Said deputy shall, under the di- 
rection of the commissioner on domestic animals, have all the powers 
of the commissioner. 


Sec. 2092. Notice as to cattle brought into the state. When any 
person shall bring any cattle from an adjoining state into this state he 
shall, within six days thereafter, notify the commissioner on domestic 
animals, and such notice shal!’ state the number and sex of such cattle 
and their actual physical condition. Every person who shall violate 
any provision of this section shall be fined not more than fifty dollars. 


Sec. 2094. Quarantine of animals. Said commissioner may quar- 
antine all animals infected with a contagious diease and prohibit the 
sale of all the products thereof; but no animal shall be quarantined 
that does not give evidence of disease upon competent physical exami- 
nation, and no animal shall be quarantined for more than thirty days. 
The provisions of this section shall not apply to cases of glanders or 
farcy. 


Sec. 2095. Disposal of diseased animals. The commissioner of 
domestic animals may cause any domestic animal quarantined in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 2094 to be killed, but no animal 
so quarantined shall be kilied until its value has been determined by 
the owner and the commissioner. In case they cannot agree upon the 
value of such animal, each shall choose an arbitrator and the two so 
chosen shall choose a third and the three so chosen shall determine 
the value of such animal, and the value so determined shall, when ap- 
proved by the commissioner, and when a sworn certificate shall have 
been filed with the commissioner that such animal has been killed and 
buried and the premises disinfected by order of the commissioner, be 
paid to the owner by the state upon the order of the comptroller: but 
no animal the physical condition of which is such that it is of no real 
value, and no animal which has been in the state for a period of less 
than six months next preceding its quarantine, shall be paid for by the 
state. This section shall not apply to animals condemned to prevent 
the spread of the foot and mouth disease. When the value of any such 
animal shall be appraised as provided in this section, the state shall 
pay for any full-bred bovine or equine animal a sum not exceeding 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars, and for any such graded animal 
a sum not exceeding one hundred dollars. No compensation shall be 
paid to the owner of any such domestic animal by the state unless such 
animal is destroyed to prevent the spread of an infectious disease. 


Sec. 2097. Selectmen to report contagious disease. The selectmen 
in each town shall report to the commissioner any animals infected 
with contagious disease. 
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CHAPTER 108: 


Experiment Stations; State Entomologist. 


Sec. 2106. Control of plant pests. Penalty. The director of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station shall have charge of all 
matters pertaining to official contrel, suppression or extermination of 
insects or diseases which are or threaten to become, serious pests of 
plants of economic importance. He shall receive no additional com- 
pensation for such work, and may designate members of the station 
staff to carry out certain lines thereof and may employ such other as- 
sistance as may be required. Said director may make rules and orders, 
subject to the approval of the governor, regarding the destruction or 
treatment of infested plants; may prohibit or regulate the transporta- 
tion of plants and plant materials liable to carry dangerous pests; and 
may designate certain areas or districts wherein all such plants may 
be destroyed. For the purposes of this section, he may establish and 
maintain quarantine against other states; and against any premises, 
district, town or group of towns in this state. provided, before any 
quarantine be established within the state, a public hearing shall be- 
held, of which a five days’ notice shall be given to the parties affected,,. 
either by mail or by publishing such notice in two newspapers having 
a circulation in the part of the state affected by the quarantine. Said 
director, or any person authcrized by him to enforce the provisions of 
this section, may at any time enter any public or private premises in 
the performance cf his duty, and any percon interfering with the per- 
formance of such duty shall be fined not less than ten nor more than 


fifty dollars. 


Sec. 2109. Duties of the state entomologist. The state entomolo- 
gist, either personally or through his deputies, shall visit any orchard, 
field, garden, nursery or storehouse, on request of the owner, to advise: 
treatment against pests. He may inspect any orchard, field or garden, 
in public or private grounds, which he may know or have reason to 
suspect to be infested with San José scale or any serious pests or in- 
fectious diseases, when in his judgment such pests or infectious dis- 

eases are a menace to adjoining owners; and may order the owner, 
occupant or person in charge thereof, in writing, to spray properly or 
give other suitable treatment or to cut and destroy any such diseased 
trees or shrubs if in the opinion of the state entomologist such action 
is necessary, and the owner thereof shall not recover from nor be 
recompensed therefor by the state. If the owner of such orchard, field 
or garden neglects or refuses to comply with the order of said state 
entomologist, he shall be fined not more than fifty dollars. The state 
entomologist may issue such bulletins of said experiment station as in 
his judgment are needed to convey information about pests; may con- 
duct experiments and investigutions regarding injurious insects and 
the remedies for their attacks; diffuse such information by means of 
correspondence, lectures and published matter; and may employ such 
assistants in his office, laboratory or in the field and purchase such 
apparatus and supplies as may be necessary. He shall keep a detailed 
account of expenses and publish each year a report of such expenses 


and of the work done. 


Sec. 2110. State entomologist. Suppression of contagious diseases. 
among bees. It snall be the duty of the state entomologist, to such 
extent as he shall deem necessary or expedient, to examine apiaries 
and to quarantine such as are diseased, and to treat or destroy cases. 
of the disease known as foul brood. The state entomologist may ap- 
point such deputies or inspectors as he may deem necessary or ex- 
pedient, and said state entomologist, or any person whom he may ap- 
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point for that purpose, shall have access at reasonable times to any 
apiary or place where bees are kept or where honeycomb and ap- 
pliances are stored.' The state entomologist is authorized to make 
suitable regulations regarding inspections and quarantine.and to pre- 
scribe suitable forms for permanent records which shall be on file and 
open to public inspection, and to make reasonable rules for the services 
of said deputies or inspectors, and may pay a reasonable sum for such 
services. No person or corporation shall remove bees under quarantine 
to another locality without obtaining the written permission of a duly 
authorized inspector. No persen or transportation company shall re- 
ceive for transportation any colony or package of bees, unless said 
colony or package is accompanied by a certificate of good health, 
furnished by a duly authorized inspector. No person or transportation 
company shall deliver any colony or package of bees brought from any 
other country, province, state or territory unless accompanied by a 
certificate of health furnished by a duly authorized inspector of such 
country, province, state or territory. Any person or transportation 
company receiving a shipment of bees from without the state, unac- 
companied by such certificate, shall, before delivering such shipment 
to its consignee, notify the state entomologist and hold such shipment 
until inspected by a duly authorized inspector. In case contagious dis- 
eases are found therein such shipment shall be returned to the con- 
Signor or delivered to a duly. authorized inspector of this state for 
treatment or destruction, provided, the requirements of this section shall 
not apply to shipments of brood comb, with.or without bees, suspected 
of being diseased and consigned to the state entomologist, the azgricul- 
tural experiment station or any duly authorized apiary inspector of the 
state or to the bureau of entomology of the United States or the United 
States department of agriculture, and provided, there shall be no de- 
struction of any shipment of bees as herein provided in the absence of 
reasonable notice to the consignee thereof. No person shall resist or 
hinder the state entomologist, or any deputy or inspector whom he may 
appoint, in the performance of the duties imposed by this section. Any 
person violating any of the provisions cf this section shall be fined not 
more than fifty dollars. The necessary expenses incurred under the 
provisions of this section to an amount not exceeding seven hundred 
and fifty dollars annually, shall be paid by the comptroller on duly 
accredited vouchers. 


Sec. 2111. Gypsy and brown-tail moth. The insects commonly 
known as the gypsy moth and the brown-tail moth, being serious pests 
of vegetation, are, in all stages of their development, declared to be a 
public nuisance. The state entomologist shall have authority to sup- 
press and exterminate said gypsy and brown-tail moths and may 
employ such assistants and laborers as he deems expedient; may cut 
and burn brush and worthless trees in fields, pastures or woodlands 
or alons the roadsides on any public or private grounds; and may 
prune, spray, scrape or fill cavities in any fruit, shade or forest trees 
or clean up any rubbish for the purpose of furthering said work. The 
said state entomologist, or any of his assistants, deputies, agents or 
employees, shall have the right, 'at ali times, to enter any public or 
private grounds in the performance of their duties. Any person trans- 
porting living eggs, larvae, pupae or adults of the gypsy or brown-tail 
moths into the state, or from an infested region within the state to a 
region not hitherto infested, shall be fined not more than one thousand 
dollars or imprisoned not more than one year. Any person wilfully ob- 
structing or hindering said state entomologist or his assistants or em- 
ployees in the work of suppressing said insects shall be fined not less 
than twenty-five nor more than five hundred dollars. 
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Sec. 2117. White pine blister rust. Penalty. The director of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station shall have authority to 
investigate and control the fungus disease known as white pine blister 
rust or currant rust. Said director may appoint a member or members 
_of the experiment station staff to administer such work under his 

direction, and may employ other assistance when necessary. All white 
pine, currants or gooseberries infected with said rust may be uprooted 
and destroyed forthwith. Said director may designate districts within 
which currant or gooseberry bushes growing wild, abandoned or es- 
caped from cultivation may be uprooted and destroyed under his direc- 
tion, and in the performance of his duties, he or any person authorized 
by him, may at any time enter any public or private grounds, and any 
person wilfully hindering the performance of such duty shall be fined 
not less than ten nor more than fifty dollars for each offense. The sum 
of seven thousand five hundred dollars is appropriated annually for 
carrying out the provisions of this section. 


Sec. 2118. Certificate of inspection of nursery stock. All nursery 
stock shipped into this state shall bear on each package a certificate 
that the contents of said package have been inspected by a state or 
government officer and that said contents appear free from all danger- 
ous insects and diseases. If nursery stock is brought into the state 
without such a certificate, the express, freight or other transportation 
company or person shall, before delivering shipment to consignee, notify 
the state entomologist of the facts, giving name and address of con- 
signee, origin of shipment and approximate number of cars, boxes or 
packages and probable date of delivery to the consignee. The state 
entomologist may cause the inspection and if infested the treatment 
of the stock. No person, firm or corporation shall unpack any woody 
field-grown nursery or florists’ stock brought into this state from for- 
eign countries except in the presence of an inspector unless given 
permission to do so by said staie entomologist or one of his deputies. 
If such stock is found infested with any dangerous pests, the state 
entomologist may at his discretion order it treated. Any person violat- 
ing any of the provisions of this section shall be fined not more than 
fifty dollars. 


Sec. 2119. Inspection of murseries. Penalty. <All nurseries or 
places where nursery stock is grown, sold or offered for sale shall be 
inspected at least once each year by the state entomologist or one of 
his deputies, and, if no serious pests are found, a certificate to that 
effect may be given. If such pests are found, the owner shall take such 
measures to suppress the same as the state entomologist shall pre- 
scribe. If such measures are not immediately taken by the owner of 
such nursery or place, such certificate shall be withheld, and every 
nurseryman who does not hold such a certificate, after the first annual 
inspection, who shall sell or otherwise dispose of nursery stock, shall 
be fined not more than fifty dollars. The form of certificate and the 
season for inspecting nurseries may be determined by the state en- 
tomologist. The state entomologist or any of his deputies may at all 
times enter any public or private grounds in the performance of his 
duty. 


CHAPTER: 
Agricultural Societies. 
Sec. 2131. Annual payments to incorporated societies. There shall 


annually be paid to each incorporated agricultural society of this state 
and each incorporated horticultural society of this state or any incor- 
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porated society of this state carrying on or promoting any branch of 
agriculture, holding an agricultural exhibition in this state, which shall 
have paid during the year premiums amounting to one hundred dollars, 
the sum of one hundred dollars; to each society which shall have paid 
during the year premiums amounting to more than one hundred dollars, 
shall be paid for each additional one hundred dollars, the sum of fifty 
dollars, provided, no agricultural society, except The Connecticut State 
Agricultural Society, shall receive a greater sum than five hundred 
dollars; but, in-computing for the purposes of this section the amount 
of premiums paid by any such society, any premium or money paid 
for horse racing or trials of speed or for any recreation or amusement 
shall not be included. ‘There shall be paid to The Connecticut State 
Agricultural Society in any year in which said society shall hold an 
exhibition the sum of four thousand dollars. No payments as herein- 
before provided shall be made to any society which, during the four 
years preceding, has declared or paid any dividend to its stockholders 
or members. 


Sec. 2132. Statement of premiums. The secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture shall annually, during the month of October, 
forward to each incorporated agricultural society suitable printed forms 
for such statements in detail as the board may require for reporting 
the names of all exhibitors, of the amount of premiums, and the objects 
for which they have been paid, accompanied by proper vouchers if re- 
quired, which statement shall be signed and sworn to by the president, 
secretary or treasurer of the society and returned to the secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture before the fifteenth of December follow- 
ing. Said secretary shall thereupon certify to the comptroller the 
amount te which each society is entitled, and proper orders on the 
state treasurer shall be drawn for the payment of the same. Any so- 
ciety failing in any year to return its statement before the date above 
limited shall not be entitled to any appropriation for that year. 


Sec. 2133. Liquor selling and gambling forbidden. No part of any 
building or grounds within the enclosure in which is held the fair of 
any incorporated agricultural society shall be leased for the sale of 
spirituous or intoxicating liquors, the running of wheel-pools, so-called, 
or the unlawful practice of any games of chance, or immoral shows, 
nor shall any right or privilege be granted to any person to carry on 
such sale, games or shows within such enclosure during the contin- 
uance of such fair. 


Sec. 2134. Forfeiture of appropriation. No such society shall be 
entitled to any appropriation from the state treasury unless the presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer thereof shall make oath in its annual 
statement to the secretary of the State Board of Agriculture that the 
regulations of the State Board of Agriculture concerning the conduct 
of agricultural fairs have been complied with and that the provisions 
of section 2133 have not been violated to their knowledge or with their 
consent. 


Sec, 2135. Sale of intoxicants at or near agricultural fairs. No 
person shall, during the holding of any agricultural fair, sell, keep, offer 
or expose for sale any intoxicating liquors, or keep, manage, maintain 
or operate any wheel-pool, dice game, pin game, shell game, coin table, 
lottery, policy game or other illegal game or keep, manage, advertise or 
eall any obscene, immoral or indecent show, exhibition or muscular 
dance, or any house or tent of ill-fame, or any house or tent reputed to 
be resorted to for the purpose of prostitution or lewdness, or have in 
his possession any appliance or apparatus for the conducting of such 
games or shows, upon or within one thousand feet of the grounds 
where such fair is in progress. Every person violating any provision 
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of this section shall for the first offense be fined not more than fifty 
dollars, for the second offense be fined fifty dollars and imprisoned 
- thirty days and for every succeeding offense shall be fined one hundred 
dollars and imprisoned sixty days. This prohibition shall extend from 
sunrise on the opening day to sunset on the closing day of such fair, 
and the officers of any agricultural society holding such fair may 
severally, in person or by their duly authorized agents, make arrests 
for any violation of this section and cause prosecution therefor. 


Sec. 2136. Special police for fair grounds. The board of managers 
or executive committee of any agricultural society may appoint as 
many citizens of this state as they may deem necessary to be policemen 
on their grounds and in their fair buildings, who shall preserve order, 
prevent trespasses within and around such grounds and buildings, pro- 
tect the property therein, arrest, eject or temporarily confine in a 
suitable lockup, on the grounds, all persons guilty of disorderly conduct 
or other violation of law upon said grounds and generally have the 
same power upon said grounds as constables or policemen. 


Sec. 2137. Unlawful conduct on fair grounds; penalty. Every 
person who shall wilfully damage or destroy property on the fair 
grounds of an agricultural society or who shall hinder or obstruct the 
officers or police in the performance of their duties or shall wrongfully 
or maliciously gain admission to the fair grounds without paying the 
established fee therefor shall be fined not more than twenty-five dollars 
or imprisoned not more than thirty days or both. 


Sec. 2138. Illegal voting at meeting of society; penalty. Every 
person not registered on the books of the recording secretary of the 
state or a county agricultural society, as a member, who shall vote or 
act in a meeting of any such society, shall be fined not more than 
seven dollars. 


Sec. 2139. Entry of horse for purse. No person shall enter or 
cause to be entered for competition for any purse, prize, premium, 
stake or sweepstakes, offered or given by any agricultural, trotting 
or other society, association or person in this state, any horse, mare, 
gelding, colt or filly under a false or assumed name, or out of its 
proper class, wherever and whenever such prize, purse, premium, stake 
or sweepstakes is to depend upon and be decided by a contest of speed. 
The class to which any such animal shall be deemed to belong,: for 
the purpose of entry in any such contest of speed, or the class to which 
any owner, Keeper or driver of any such animal shall have the right to 
nominate or enter said animal, shall be determined by some public 
performance of such animal in a former contest er trial of speed, as 
provided by the written or printed rules of the society or association 
under which the proposed contest is advertised to be conducted. 

Sec. 2146. Fraudulent concealment of horse’s record. No person 
shall knowingly misrepresent or fraudulently conceal the public per- 
formance of a horse, mare, gelding, colt or filly in any former contest 
or trial of speed for the purpose of securing an entry in any contest 
referred to in the preceding section. 


Sec. 2141. Penalty. Every person violating any provision of the 
two preceding sections shall be fined not more than one thousand 
dollars or imprisoned not more than three years or both. 


CELA Pa Bes sui. 


Forestry. 


Sec. 2142. Bounty for planting, protecting and cultivating shade 
trees. Every person planting, protecting and cultivating elm, maple, 
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tulip, ash, basswood, oak, black walnut, hickory, birch, beech, spruce, 
pine, apple, pear or cherry trees, not more than sixty nor less than 
forty feet apart, along any public highway, shall be entitled to receive 
an annual bounty from the state of twenty-five cents for each tree; 
but such bounty shall not be paid for more than five years nor any 
longer than such trees are maintained. Trees planted under the pro- 
visions of this section shall be not less than one and one-half inches 
in diameter measured two feet from the ground. 


Sec. 2144. Electric companies not to injure trees on highway. 
Every person who shall cut or injure any tree growing on any highway 
or public ground, for any purpose connected with the erection or main- 
tenance of any telegraph, telephone or electric light or power wires or 
fixtures, without the consent of the tree warden and the proprietor of 
the land abutting such highway or public ground, shall be fined not 
more than two hundred dollars or imprisoned in a jail not more than 
one year or both. Any such cutting or injury of any tree by an agent 
or employee of any corporation connected with the enection or main- 
tenance of any telegraph, telephone or electric light or power wires or 
fixtures shall be deemed to be the act of such corporation, and the 
officers of such corporation shall be subject to the penalties herein pro- 
vided. 


Sec. 2145. Tree wardens; duties. The selectmen of every town 
shall appoint a tree warden who shail serve for one year from the date 
of his appointment and until his successor has been appointed and 
qualified. Said tree warden may appoint such number of deputy tree 
wardens as he deems expedient, and may at any time remove them 
from office. He and his deputies shall receive such compensation for 
their services as the town may determine, and, in default of such deter- 
mination, as the selectmen may prescribe. He shall have the care and 
control of all public shade trees in the town, except those in public 
parks or open places under the jurisdiction of park commissioners, and 
of these he shall take the care and control if so requested in writing 
by the park commissioners. He shall expend all funds appropriated 
for the setting out and maintenance of such trees. He may prescribe 
such regulations for the care and preservation of such trees, enforced 
by fines, not exceeding twenty dollars in any one case, as he may deem 
just and expedient; and such regulations, when approved by the select- 
men and posted on the public signpost in the town, shall haveerthe force 
and effect of town by-laws. He shall enforce all provisions of law for 
the preservation of such trees: provided, such provisions do not conflict 
with any city or borough ordinance. The provisions of this section 
shall not apply to any town which includes within its limits a city 
having boundaries identical with the boundaries of said town. When- 
ever any tree warden proposes, in the exercise of his powers and duties, 
to cause any tree to be removed or trimmed, he shall, at least five days 
before such removal or trimming, post on such tree a suitable notice 
stating his intention to remove or trim such tree. 


Sec. 2146. Tree warden may cause removal or trimming of trees. 
Whenever, in the opinion of the tree warden, the public welfare or 
safety demands the trimming or removal of any tree under his control, 
he may, by and with the consent of the sele¢tmen cause such tree or 
its branches to be trimmed or removed at the expense of the town, and 
the selectmen of the town shall pay to the person performing such 
work such reasonable sum as may be determined and approved in 
writing by the tree warden. 

Sec. 2150. State forester. The board of control of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station shall appoint a state forester to hold 
Office during the pleasure of the board: he shall have an office at the 
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experiment station, but shall receive no compensation other than his 
regular salary as a member of the station staff. 


Sec. 2152. State forester to be state forest fire warden. The state 
forester shall be, ex officio, state forest fire warden, and shall receive no 
additional compensation therefor, but shall receive his necessary travel- 
ing and other expenses, to be naid in the manner provided in section 
2170. 


Sec. 2153. Town and district fire wardens, terms of. The select- 
men of any town, except as hereinafter provided, shall, upon the re- 
auest of the state forest fire warden and with his concurrence, appoint 
a town fire warden who shall act for the term of one year, or until his: 
successor shall have been appointed, under the instructions of said 
state warden. When required by the state warden such town fire 
warden shall, and any such town fire warden may, establish two or 
more fire districts in the town for which he is appointed, and appoint 
a resident of such district. as district fire warden; in the absence of 
town and district fire wardens, the first selectman may act as fire 
warden. In towns having a consolidated town and city government 
where the boundaries and limits of said town and city are coterminous, 
the chief of the fire department of the city shall be ex officio town fire 
warden and shall possess all the powers and be subject to all the duties 
provided by this chapter, under the supervision of the state forest fire 
warden. ; 

Sec. 2154. Duties of forest fire warden. The state forest fire 
warden shall have supervision of town fire wardens, shall instruct 
them in their*duties, enforce the law as to fire districts in towns, issue 
such regulations and instructions to the town and district fire wardens 
as he may deem necessary for the purposes of this chapter, and cause 
violations of the laws regarding forest firés to be prosecuted. 


Sec. 2155. Duties of teown and district fire wardens. Town and 
district fire wardens shall prevent and extinguish forest fires in their 
respective towns, and enforce all statutes for the protection of forest 
and timber land from fire, and they shall have control and direction of 
all persons and apparatus while engaged in extinguishing forest fires, 
outside the limits of boroughs. Any fire warden may arrest, without 
warrant, any person or persons taken by him in the act of violating 
any of the said laws for the protection of forest and timber lands, and 
bring si®h person or persons forthwith before a justice of the peace 
Jr other magistrate having jurisdiction, who shall proceed without 
delay to hear, try and determine the matter. During a season of 
drouth the town fire warden may establish a fire patrol in the town, 
and in case of fire in or threatening any forest or woodland the town 
and district fire wardens shall attend forthwith, and use all necessary 
means to confine and extinguish such fire. The said fire wardens may 
destroy fences, plow land, or, in an emergency, set back-fires to check 
any fire. They may summon any male resident of the town between 
the ages of eighteen and fifty years to assist in extinguishing fires, and 
may also require the use of horses and other property needed for such 
purpose; any person so summoned and who is physically able who re- 
fuses or neglects to assist or to allow the use of horses, wagons or other 
material required, shall be liable to a penalty of not less than five nor 
more than one hundred dollars. No action for trespass shall lie against 
any person crossing or working upon lands of another to extinguish fire. 


Sec. 2158, Penalty for kindling fire in the open air where same 
results in injury. Every person who shall kindle or authorize another 
to kindle, at any time, a fire in the open air, which fire occasions an 
injury to another, shall be fined not more than two hundred dollars or 
imprisoned not more than six months or both. 
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Sec. 2159. Penalty for kindling fire outside of city, borough, fire 
district, or town limits or railroad land. Every person, except as pro- 
vided in this section, and in section 2160, who shall kindle or authorize 
another to kindle a fire in the open air outside the limits of any city, 
borough or fire district, or land controlled by any railroad company, for 
the purpose of burning bushes, weeds, grass or rubbish of any kind, 
between the first day of March and the first day of June, and the first 
day of September and the first day of December, in any year, without 
first obtaining from the fire warden of the district, written permission 
stating when and where such fire may be kindled, shall be fined not 
more than two hundred dollars or imprisoned not more than six months 
or both; but such permission shall not be required for the kindling of 
a fire in a ploughed field, garden or public highway, at a distance of 
not less than two hundred feet from any woodland, brushland or field 
containing dry grass or other inflammable material. 


CHAPTER 127. 
Health Officers. 


Sec. 2405. Slaughter houses; regulations; penalty. No slaughter 
house or place where the business of slaughtering beef, poultry or 
swine or preparing the same for market is carried on shall be main- 
tained in any town, city or borough except upon written permission of 
the health officer or board of health of the town, city or borough within 
which the same is located, which permission may be revoked at any 
time. Such board of health or health officer may prescribe such rules 
and regulations as said board or officer may judge necessary for the 
control and management of such houses or places and for the proper 
inspection of the food products slaughtered or prepared for market 
therein, and may enter into such houses or places for the purposes of 
inspection. Any person who shall violate any rule or regulation made 
by any board of health or health officer under authority of this section 
or who shall conduct a slaughter house without having such written 
permission shall be fined not more than one hundred dollars or im- 
prisoned not more than thirty days or both. The legislative authorities 
of any city or borough may establish and maintain a slaughter house 
or slaughter houses within their respective territorial limits. 


CHAPTER i268; 
Pure Food and Drugs. 


Sec, 2457. Print butter; marked. No person shall, by himself, his 
servant or agent, sell or offer or expose for sale, or have in his posses- 
sion with intent to sell any print butter unless the package or wrapper 
containing the same shall have conspicuously printed thereon, in letters 
or figures not less than one-half inch in height, in plain Gothic type, 
the net weight of the butter contained therein. Every person who shall 
violate any provision of this section .shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five dollars. 


Sec. 2459. Sale of impure vinegar forbidden. No person shall 
make, sell, offer or expose for sale or exchange, solicit or receive any 
order for the sale or delivery within the state, or for delivery without 
the state for shipment into the state, of: (1) Any vinegar, as cider 
vinegar, not wholly produced from the juice of apples; (2) any vinegar 
or article sold or to be sold as vinegar, to which has been added any 
drug, or any hurtful or foreign substance, or any coloring matter, or 
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any acid; or (3) any vinegar not having an acetic acidity equivalent 
therein of not less than four per centum by weight of absolute acetic 
acid, and in case of cider vinegar, not less than one and six-tenths per 
cenitum by weight of cider vinegar solids upon full evaporation over 
boiling water. Every person violating any provision of this section 
shall be fined not more than fifty dollars for a first offense, and for a 
subsequent offense not more than one hundred dollars or imprisoned 
thirty days or both. The delivery of any of the above mentioned ar- 
ticles upon an order solicited or received within the state shall be 
conclusive evidence that the order upon which such delivery was made 
was for such articles. 


Sec. 2460. Sale of vinegar regulated. No person shall make and 
sell, or make and offer: for sale, any vinegar without conspicuously 
branding, stenciling or painting, upon the head:of the barrel, cask, keg 
or package containing the same, the name of the maker, his residence, 
place of manufacture, and the true name of the kind of vinegar con- 
tained therein as “cider vinegar,’ “wine vinegar,” “malt vinegar,” or 
“wood acid vinegar’; provided, this section shall not apply to retail sales 
at the place of manufacture in quantities of less than five gallons, and 
in open packages. Every person violating any provision of this section 
shall be fined not more than fifty dollars for the first offense, and for 
each subsequent offense not more than one hundred dollars. 


Sec. 2461. Sale of eggs reguiated. Every person, firm or corpora- 
tion who shall sell or offer for sale any eggs which have been preserved 
by any artificial process, or which have been kept in storage for more 
than fifteen days, in any place where the temperature is reduced by 
means of chemicals or other agents, or which have been incubated for 
twenty-four hours or more, shall affix to the package or receptacle con- 
‘taining such eggs, and the package or receptacle in which they are 
delivered, conspicuously displayed with such eggs a label or placard 
bearing in plain letters not less than one inch in height, the words 
“cold storage eggs,” or “preserved eggs,” or “incubated eggs,” as the 
case may be. No eggs shall be brought into this state that have been 
held in cold storage or preserved by any process, or incubated, unless 
the package containing said eggs shall be marked or labeled in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section. 


Sec. 2464. Testing of milk and cream. The dairy and food commis- 
sioner shall make rules and regulations for the examination of persons 
who may engage in testing milk or cream to be sold to the public upon 
the basis of the butter fat content. He shall cause to be published in 
at least three newspapers in each county the time when and the place 
where such examinations are to be held. An examination fee of one 
dollar shali be charged to ccver the expense of such examination. No 
person shall test any miik or cream fer the purpose of determining its 
butter fat content, the resuit of which test is to serve as a basis of pay- 
ment for such milk or cream, without having obtained such certificate. 
Any person violating any proyision of this section, or any person who 
shall obtain a certificate by authority of the provisions of this section 
and shall be guilty of practicing any fraud in the testing of any milk or 
cream shall be fined not more than fifty dollars or imprisoned not more 
than sixty days or both. 


Sec. 2465. Milk; standard quality defined. Any milk which is sold 
or exchanged or offered for sale or exchange, shall be deemed to be 
sold, exchanged or offered as of standard quality, unless otherwise ex- 
pressly stated at the time of such sale, exchange or offer. Milk of 
standard quality shall contain not more than eighty-eight and one- 
quarter per centum of watery fluid, not less than eleven and three- 
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quarters per centum of milk solids, not less than eight and one-half 
per centum of solids not fat, and not less than three and one-quarter 
per centum of milk fats; and the certificate of the director of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station, or the director of the lab- 
oratory of the State Department of Health, shall be prima facie proof 
of the composition of any milk. 


Sec. 2466. Adulterated milk; sale forbidden. No verson shall, by 
himself, his servant or agent, sell or exchange, or offer for sale or ex- 
change, or have in his possession with intent to sell or exchange, as of 
standard quality, any milk which is not of standard quality, or any 
milk diluted with water or adulterated by the addition of any foreign 
substance, or which has been wholly or in part skimmed, or shall 
‘knowingly deliver or offer for delivery milk that is tainted or partly 
sour to any customer buying the same for sweet milk. 

Sec. 2467. Skim milk; labels. No person shall sell or offer or ex- 
pose for sale, milk from which the cream or any part thereof has been 
removed, without distinctly and durably affixing a metal label or tag 
in a conspicuous place upon the outside, and not more than six inches 
from the top, of every can, vessel or package containing such milk, and 
such metal.label or tag shall have the words “Skimmed Milk” stamped, 
printed or indented thereon in letters hot less than one inch in height; 
and such milk shall only be sold out of a can, vessel or package so 
marked. Skimmed milk may be sold in milk bottles if plainly marked 
or tagged as such. 


Sec. 2468. Cream; standard quality defined. The term “cream” 
as used in this chapter shall mean that portion of milk which rises to 
the surface of unagitated, unadulterated milk while standing, or is 
separated from it by centrifugal force and contains not less than sixteen 
per centum of butter fat. Any other substance sold as cream shall be 
clearly and distinctly labeled declaring the principal constituents there- 
of and the per centum of fat contained therein. Any person violating 
any provision of this section shall be fined not more than one hundred 
dollars. 


Sec. 2469. Adulterated cream; sale forbidden; exception. No 
person shall sell or exchange or offer for sale or exchange, or have in 
his possession with intent to sell or exchange, as of standard quality, 
any cream which is not of standard quality or any cream which has 
been adulterated by the addition of any foreign substance. Cream of 
less than sixteen per centum of butter fat may, however, be sold if the 
minimum per centum of butter fat is plainly printed or stamped on the 
label attached to the container. 


Sec. 2476. Milk containers; what uses forbidden. No person shall, 
by himself or by his servant or agent, or as the servant or agent of any 
other person, firm or corporation, send, ship, return or deliver, or cause 
or permit to be sent, shipped, returned or delivered to any producer of 
milk, any can, jar, bottle, measure or other vessel used as a container 
for milk, containing any offal, swill, kerosene, vegetable matter, rotten 
or putrid milk or any other offensive material. 


Sec. 2477. Penalties. Every person who shall violate any provision 
of the three preceding sections shall be fined seven dollars for each 
offense. 


Sec. 2481. Milk from diseased cow; sale forbidden. Every person 
who shall knowingly sell or expose for sale, milk or any product of milk, 
from a cow which shall have been adjudged by the commissioner on 
domestic animals to be affected with tuberculosis or other blood disease 
shall be fined not more than seven dollars or imprisoned not more than 
thirty days or both. 
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Sec. 2482. Impure milk; definition. Milk containing more than one 
million bacteria per cubic centimeter shall be considered impure milk. 


Sec. 2485. Milk regulation board. The dairy and food commis- 
Sioner, the attorney-general, the commissioner of health, the secretary 
of the State Board of. Agriculture and the secretary of the Connecticut 
Dairymen’s Association shall constitute a milk regulation board. Said 
board shall keep a record of its proceedings and may appoint officers 
and prescribe their duties. Said board snall have an office with the 
dairy and food commissioner. 

Sec. 2486. Regulations. Said board, after public hearing, notice 
of which shall be given by publication in a newspaper published in 
each county at least two weeks before such hearing, may make, amend, 
repeal or suspend rules and regulations concerning the inspection of © 
dairies, the production, care, handling, marketing or sale of milk or 
cream within the state, to protect the public from the use of milk or 
cream which is unsanitary or detrimental to public health. Such rules 
and regulations shall take effect twenty days after such publication. 


CHAPTER 136: 
Dogs. 


Sec. 3395. Dog to wear collar and tag. How furnished. Every 
owner of a dog licensed as provided by law shall place and keep around 
the neck of such dog a collar of leather or other suitable material, to 
which there shall be attached, by means of rivets or metal bands, a 
metal tag or plate upon which shall be distinctly marked the name of 
the town in which said dog is registered and licensed, the registry 
number of said dog, and the year of registration. Said tag or plate, 
with the inscription thereon, shall be furnished by the town clerk of 
the town in which said dog is registered; and whenever any such tag 
or plate shall be lost from the collar to which it was attached, the 
owner or keeper cf the dog shall secure a substitute therefor from the 
town clerk who shall furnish the same at a cost of ten cents. The 
town clerk of each town shall order a sufficient number of said metal 
tags or plates from the commissioner on domestic animals, who shall 
furnish the same to said town clerk at a cost of five cents each, and 
the town shall pay the bill for said tags, on the approval of the town 
elerk. If, after deducting the cost of the tags and the expenses inci- 
dental to the distribution of same to the town clerks, and the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this chapter and of chapter 187, any balance 
shall remain in the hands of the commissioner on domestic animals, 
such balance shall be accounted for by him to the state comptroller 
and paid to the state treasurer, and thereupon added to the regular 
appropriation for the expenses of said commissioner. The design and 
shape of said tags or plates shall be changed each year, but said tags 
or plates shall be of uniform design and material throughout the state. 


Sec. 3397. Person becoming owner of dog to register. TIvery per- 
son becoming the owner or keeper of any dog not duly licensed shall 
forthwith cause said dog to be registered, numbered, described and 
licensed untii the first day of the ensuing May, in the manner and 
upon the terms and conditions provided in section 3394. 


Sec. 3404. Liability for damage done by dog. When any dog shall 
do any damage, either to the body or property of any person, the owner 
or keeper, or, if the owner or keeper be a minor, the parent or guardian 
of such minor, shall be liable for such damage, except where such 
damage shall have been occasioned to the body or property of a person 
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who, at the time such damage was sustained, was committing a tres- 
pass or other tort. 


Sec. 3405. Joint and several liability for damage. V/hen any sheep, 
lambs or other domestic animals shall have been damaged by two or 
more dogs at the same time, kept by two or more persons, the owners 
or keepers of such dogs shall be jointly and severally liable for such 
damages. 

Sec. 3406. Commissioner on domestic animals may make rules 
concerning dogs. The commissioner on domestic animals may, at any 
time, make such further rules for controlling or destroying dogs in any 
town or towns as he may deem reasonable for the security of the in- 
habitants or their property, and notice of such rules shall be given by 
advertising the same in at least one newspaper having a circulation 
in each town, city or borough affected by said rules, and by mailing a 
copy thereof to the town clerk of each such town not less than five 
days before said rules shall take effect. The selectmen or dog warden 
may kill or cause to be killed all dogs which shall not be controlled or 
destroyed in accordance with such rules, or which shall be found rabid, 
or are justly suspected of being rabid, or are found doing mischief 
when not under the care of any person, or are found killing or worrying 
sheep, lambs, other domestic animals or poultry, and shall receive such 
compensation therefor as is provided in section 3401. 


Sec. 3407. Dog found doing damage may be killed. Any person 
may kill any dog which he finds pursuing, harassing, worrying or 
wounding any sheep, lambs or other domestic animals, or any dog 
which he finds straying on any farm where any sheep or lambs are 
kept, but no dog so straying which is kept by the occupant of any 
premises next adjoining such farm or next .adjoining any highway 
which abuts on such farm or which dog is securely muzzled or is 
accompanied by or within reasonable call of any person having charge 
of such dog, shall be killed unless there is reasonable apprehension 
that such dog, if not killed, will pursue, worry, wound or terrify sheep 
or lambs on such farm, or unless such dog shall not have around its 
neck a collar with a metal plate or tag securely fastened thereto as 
provided by law. Any person who shall be attacked, bitten or other- 
wise wounded by any dog, such person not being upon the premises 
or property of the owner or keeper of such dog may immediately kill 
such dog, or make complaint thereof to the dog warden of the town 
wherein such dog is owned or kept, and said dog warden shall imme- 
diately make an investigation of such complaint, and, if it be found 
to be substantiated, shall at once kill such dog or order the same to be 
confined. Any person killing a dog in accordance with the provisions 
of this section shall not be held criminally or civilly liable therefor. 


Sec. 3412. Complaint may be made whenever dog becomes vicious 
or a nuisance. Whenever any person or persons shall make complaint 
in writing to the selectmen of a town, the warden of a borough or the 
chief of police of a city that any dog owned or harbored within said 
town, borough or city is a nuisance by reason of vicious disposition, 
excessive barking or other disturbance, or that any dog by such barking 
or other disturbance is a source of annoyance to any invalid or sick 
person residing in the vicinity, said selectmen, chief of police or warden 
shall investigate such complaint and may make such order concerning 
the destruction, removal or restraint of such dog as may be deemed nec- 
essary. Any person owning or harboring such dog who shall neglect or 
refuse to comply with such order of said selectmen, chief of police or 
warden shall be fined not more than seven dollars or imprisoned not 
more than thirty days or both, and the dog warden having jurisdiction 
shall, upon such neglect or refusal, capture and confine, release or kill 
such dog. 
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CHAPTER 236. 
Fertilizers and Feeding Stuff. 


Sec. 4774. “Concentrated commercial feeding stuff’ defined. The 
term “concentrated commercial feeding stuff’ shall include linseed 
meals, cottonseed meals, pea meals, cocoanut meals, gluten meals, 
gluten feeds, maize feeds, starch feeds, sugar feeds, dried brewers” 
grain, malt sprouts, hominy-feeds, cerealine feeds, rice meals, oat feeds, 
corn and oat chop, corn and oat feeds, ground beef, fish scraps, mixed 
feeds, provenders, bran, middlings, and mixed feeds made wholly or in 
part from wheat, rye or buckwheat and all materials of a similar 
nature, but Shall not include hays and straws, the whole seeds nor the 
unmixed meals made directly from the seed of wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
Indian corn, buckwheat or broom corn nor feed ground from whole 
grain and sold directly from manufacturer to consumer. 


Sec. 4775. Certificate of weight and quality. Every lot or parcel 
of concentrated commercial feeding stuff, sold, offered or exposed for 
sale, shall have affixed thereto in a conspicuous place on the outside 
thereof a plainly printed statement, except as provided in section 4776, 
certifying the number of net pounds of feeding stuff contained therein, 
the name, brand or trade-mark under which the article is sold, the 
name and address of the manufacturer or importer, and a statement of 
the percentage it contains of crude fat and of crude protein, both con- 
stituents to be determined by the methods adopted at the time by the 
association of official agricultural chemists of the United States, but 
such lot or parcel shall not be sold, offered or exposed for sale with such 
statement affixed thereto by any wire or other metal. 


Sec. 4776. Certificate for cottonseed meal. Whenever cottonseed 
meal is sold for fertilizer, the dealer shall, with the consent of the pur- 
chaser, issue in lieu of the printed statement provided for in section 
4775, a certificate which shall contain the statements required by section. 
4775. 


CHAPTER 237. 


Weight and Measurement of Specific Articles. 


Sec. 4782. Pound, hundred weight and ton. Barrel and gallon. 
The avoirdupois pound shall bear to the troy pound the relation of 
seven thousand to five thousand seven hundred and sixty. The hun- 
dred weight shall contain one hundred avoirdupois pounds; and the ton, 
twenty hundred weight. The barrel shall contain thirty-one and one- 
half gallons; and the hogshead, two barrels. The dry-gallon shall con- 
tain two hundred and eighty-two cubic inches; and the liquid gallon, 
two hundred and thirty-one cubic inches. 


Sec. 4783. Bushe! measurement. Charcoal, flour, potatoes. The 
bushel in struck measure shall contain twenty-one hundred and fifty 
and forty-two hundredths cubic inches. and in heap measure twenty- 
five hundred and sixty-four cubic inches, except that every bushel of 
charcoal shall contain twenty-seven hundred and forty-eight cubic 
inches. When sold by weight. the bushel of charcoal shall weigh 
twenty pounds when commercially dry; the barrel of flour. one hun- 
dred and ninety-six pounds; and the barrel of potatoes, one hundred 
and seventy-two pounds. 


Sec. 4784. Weight of a bushel in various articles. Penalty. The 
bushel of wheat shall contain sixty pounds; of Indian corn or of rye, 
fifty-six pounds; of barley, forty-eight pounds; of oats, thirty-two 
pounds; of corn meal, fifty pounds; of rye meal, fifty pounds; of peas, 
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sixty pounds; of potatoes, sixty pounds; of apples, forty-eight pounds; 
of carrots, fifty pounds, of onions, fifty-two pounds; of clover seed, 
sixty pounds; of herdsgrass or timothy seed, forty-five pounds; of 
bran and shorts, twenty pounds; of flaxseed, fifty-five pounds; of 
coarse salt, seventy pounds; of fine salt, fifty pounds; of lime, seventy 
pounds; of sweet potatoes, fifty-four pounds; of beans, sixty pounds; 
of dried apples, twenty-five pounds; of dried peaches, thirty-three 
pounds; of rough rice, forty-five pounds; of upland cotton seed, thirty 
pounds; of sea island cotton seed, forty-four pounds; of buckwheat, 
forty-eight pounds; of sugar beets, sixty pounds; of mangelwurzel, 
sixty pounds; of rutabagas, sixty pounds; of parsnips, forty-five 
pounds; of common English turnips, fifty pounds; of hard coal, eighty 
pounds. Every person who shall sell or offer or expose for sale or ex- 
change, any of the articles enumerated in this section, knowing or hay- 
ing reason to believe that the measurement of articles so sold or offered 
or exposed for sale or exchange, is less than the measurement required 
by this section, except in cases where there is a special agreement to 
sell by some other measurement, shall be fined not more than twenty- 
five dollars. 


Sec. 4785. Defining the weight of sand and gravel. A cubic yard 
of sand shall contain twenty-six hundred pounds, and a cubic yard of 
gravel twenty-eight hundred pounds. 


CHAPTER 238. 


Food in Packages. 


Sec. 4794. Sale of food in package form; weights marking. Every 
person who shall sell or offer for sale food in package form, unless the 
net quantity of the contents be plainly and conspicuously marked on 
the outside of the package in terms of weight, measure or numerical 
count, shall be subject to the penalties provided in section 2446, provided, 
reasonable variations shall be’ permitted, and allowances shall be es- 
tablished by rules and regulations made from time to time by the 
dairy and food commissioner and the director of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The definitions of the terms “food” and 
“person” as given in sections 2437 and 2448 respectively, shall apply 
to the provisions of this section, provided, the term “food” as used herein, 
shall not include confectionery and shelled nuts when offered for sale 
in packages at a price not exceeding ten cents each. 


CHAPTI RRA 
Boundaries. 


Sec. 5116. Bounds between proprietors re-established by superior 
court. When the boundaries of lands between adjoining proprietors 
shall have been lost or become uncertain, and they cannot agree to 
establish the same, one or more of them may bring a complaint to the 
superior court for the county in which such lands or a portion of them 
are situated; and such court may, upon such complaint, order such lost 
and uncertain bounds to be erected and established; and may appoint 
a committee of not more than three disinterested freeholders, who shall 
give notice to all parties interested in said lands, to appear before 
them, and, having been duly sworn, shall inquire jnto the facts and 
erect and establish such lost and uncertain bounds, and may employ 
a surveyor to assist therein; and shall report the facts and their 
doings to the court; and, if said court shall find said parties were duly 
notified, it may confirm said doings; and certified copies of said report 
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and decree shall be recorded in the records of the town in which said 
lands are, and the bounds, so erected and established, shall be the 
bounds between said proprietors. 


. 


CHAPTER 274. | 


Fences. 


Sec. 5129. Proprietors to maintain fences. The proprietors of 
lands shall make and maintain sufficient fences to secure their par- 
ticular fields. Within cities and adjacent to house lots a tight board 
fence four and one-half feet high, an open picket fence four feet high, 
the opening between pickets not to exceed four inches, or a slat rail 
fence four feet high, the opening between slats not to exceed six inches, 
the lower slat not over six inches from the ground, all to be substan- 
tially erected, or any other fence which in the judgment of the select- 
men or other officials charged with the duty of fence viewers shall be 
equal thereto, shall be a sufficient fence; in places outside of incor- 
porated cities, a rail fence four and one-half feet high, a stone wall 
four feet high, substantially erected, a wire fence consisting of four 
strands not to exceed twelve inches apart, stretched tightly, the lower 
strand not more than twelve inches and the upper strand not less than 
four feet from the ground, with good substantial posts not more than 
sixteen feet apart, and any other fence which in the judgment of the 
selectmen shall be equal to such a rail fence, shall be a sufficient 
fence. Adjoining proprietors shall each make and maintain half of a 
divisional fence, the middle line of which shall be on the dividing line, 
and said fence shall not exceed in width, if a straight wood or hedge 
fence, two feet; if a brick or stone fence, three feet; if a crooked rail 
fence, six feet; and if a ditch, eight feet, not including the bank, which 
shall be on the land of the maker. No ditch shall be made adjacent to 
a house lot without the consent of the owner of the house. 


Sec. 5130. Use of barbed wire regulated. No barbed wire shall be 
used within five feet of the ground along any sidewalk or public high- 
way, without the written consent of a majority of the selectmen of the 
town, the members of the common council of the city, or the warden 
and burgesses of the borough, in which such sidewalk or highway is 
situated. 


Sec. 5131. Barbed wire between adjoining premises. No person or 
corporation shall use barbed wire in the construction of fences, or have 
barbed wire upon existing fences, between their own premises and 
those of an adjoining proprietor, within twenty-five rods of any house 
or barn belonging to such proprietor, without first obtaining his written 
consent. Every person or corporation violating any provision of this 
section shall be fined not more than one hundred dollars. 


Sec. 5132. Use of barbed wire prohibited. No barbed wire shall be 
used in the construction of fences, or retained upon existing fences, 
connected with or enclosing the grounds of any public school or public 
building. Every person who shall violate any provision of this section 
shall be fined not more than one hundred dollars. 


Sec. 5134. Division of fence, how compelled. When a fence be- 
tween adjoining proprietors has never been divided, and either refuses 
to divide it, the other may call on the selectmen to make a division, 
who shall set out, in writing, the better part to him who erected it or 
to the party holding under him; and the cost, certified by the select- 
men in writing, shall be paid by him who refused to make such division. 
Such division, when recorded in the town where the land lies, shall be 
binding on the parties. 
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Sec. 5135. Repair of division fence. If any person shall neglect to 
keep his division fence in repair the party aggrieved may call on the 
selectmen to view it, who, if they find it insufficient, shall immediately 
give written notice thereof to the person bound to repair it, and shall 
also mail to the owner of any mortgage upon land which is partly 
bounded by the fence in question a written notice of an order to repair 
such fence. If none of the parties interested, to whom notice shall 
have been given. shal’ make such repairs witf:n fifteen days from the 
time of giving said notice, the party aggrieved may make such repairs 
and recover of the person bound to repair it double the cost of said 
repairs as estimated in writing by the selectmen and also the fees of 
such selectmen. Said sums shall constitute a lien unon such land 
against all persons interested therein; provided. such lien shall be re- 
corded in the office of the town clerk of the town in which said land 
is situated, within sixty lays from the time of completing said repairs. 
Such liens may be foreclosed in the manner provided for the foreclosure 
of mortgages. 


Sec. 5136. When dividing line is a stream. When the dividing line 
shall be a stream or pond, which is not a sufficient fence, and it is im- 
practicable to make the fence in the line. if either party shall refuse 
to make a division fence on either side. two selectmen of the town 
shall, on application of either party. determine on which side of the 
stream or pond the fence shall be erected and maintained, or whether 
partly on one side and partly on the other, and what part each shall 
' make and maintain, and deliver their determination in writing to the 
parties. If either shall refuse to make and maintain his part of the 
fence, the other may do so and recover the expense of the party so 
refusing. 


Sec. 5141. Damage by animals when fence is sufficient. All 
damage done, either in particular enclosures or common fields, by cattle, 
horses, asses, mules, sheep, swine or goats, when the fence is sufficient, 
shall be paid by the owner of the animals. 


Sec. 5142. Damage by animals when fence is insufficient. No per- 
son shall recover for damage done in his enclosure through the insuffi- 
ciency of his fence. unless done by animals at large contrary to law, 
or by unruly cattle that are not restrained by ordinary fences; or 
unless the owner of animals shall put them into or voluntarily trespass 
on such enclosure; or unless they entered through a part of the fence 
which was sufficient; in all of which cases the owner of the land may 
impound them and recover poundage and damages. 


CHAPTER 334. 
Offenses Against Public Policy. 


Sec. 6455. Wild carrots and thistles. Every owner or possessor of 
lands shall cut. down all wild carrots and Canada thistles growing 
thereon. or in the highway adjoining, so often as to prevent their going 
to seed; and upon failure so to do any person aggrieved, or any citizen 
of the town wherein the lands are situated, may complain to any grand 
juror of said town, who shall thereupon forthwith notify such owner 
or possessor of such complaint; and said grand juror shall be paid for 
such service from the treasury of the town ten cents for each mile of 
travel in giving such notice. If said owner or possessor shall still 
neglect to comply with the provisions of this section, he shall be fined 
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not more than five dollars for each and every day of such neglect after 
said notice; and the expense of the grand juror who served the notice 
shall be included in the costs of the prosecution. City and police courts 
shall have jurisdiction over offenses punishable under this section oc- 
curring within the territorial limits over which such courts exercise 
jurisdiction. Complaints may be made to the judge of any such court, 
who shall forthwith issue the notice therein prescribed, to be served. 
by a proper officer; and the fee for serving the same shall be ten cents 
for each mile of travel, payable by the city instead of the town, but, 
when followed by prosecution, to be included in and payable as part of 
the costs. It shall be the duty of officers authorized to prosecute in 
said courts to prosecute all violations of this section within their 
jurisdictions. 
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LAWS PASSED AT THE SESSION OF 1919. 


CHAPTER 64. 
An Act Concerning Registration and Licensing of Dogs. 


Section 3394 of the general statutes is amended to read as follows: 
Every owner or keeper of a dog of the age of six months or over, except 
dogs kept in kennels under a kennel license as provided in section 3396 
of the general statutes, shall, on or before the first day of May, or at 
such time as such dog shall become six months old and in each year 
thereafter, cause such dog to be registered, numbered, described so as to 
clearly identify such dog and licensed until the first day of May follow- 
ing, in the town clerk’s office in the town where such dog is owned or 
kept, and shall keep around its neck a collar as provided in section 
3395 of the general statutes, and shall pay to said town clerk for a 
license for a year the sum of one dollar for each male or spayed dog, 
and ten dollars for each unspayed female dog, and twenty-five cents 
additional in each case for registration of said license and the tag pro- 
vided for in section 3395 of the general statutes; and, in case of the 
dog becoming six months old after the first day of May, the license fee 
for the balance of the twelve months shall be a proportional part of 
the fee charged for one year, and twenty-five cents for said registration 
and tag, provided the owner or keeper of any dog which was six months 
old or over on the first day of May who shall fail to cause such dog to 
be licensed on or before said first day of May shall, to secure a license 
for such dog after said date, pay to the town clerk one dollar in addition 
to the fees hereinbefore provided. Every person who shall register as 
a spayed dog an unspayed female dog shall be fined not more than 
seven dollars or imprisoned not more than thirty days or both. 


CHAPTER 72. 


Bringing Diseased Cattle Into the State. 
An Act Concerning Rewards for the Conviction of Persons 


Any person who shall give information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of any person bringing, driving, leading, transporting or 
causing to be transported any neat cattle into the state contrary to the 
provisions of section 2093 of the general statutes, shall receive a reward 
of such sum not exceeding one hundred dollars as the superior court in 
the county in which such conviction is had or a presiding judge thereof 
shall determine; which sum shall be paid by the state treasurer upon the 
order of such court or judge. 


GHAPTE Re 48 


An Act Concerning the Disposal of Domestic Animals Af- 
flicted With Glanders or Farcy. 


Section 1. For the purpose of preserving pubic health, and to 
prevent the spread of glanders and farcy the commissioner on domestic 
animals shall, from time to time, make orders and regulations, relative 
to the examination, quarantine and disposal of such animals as are 
infected with either of the aforesaid diseases, as hereinafter provided. 
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The board of health of any city, the selectmen of any town, any officer 
or agent of The Connecticut Humane Society, any veterinary surgeon 
or any other person having knowledge of or reason to suspect the 
existence of glanders or farcy in this state, whether such knowledge be 
obtained by personal examination or otherwise, shali immediately give 
notice thereof to the commissioner on domestic animals, and to the 
health officer of the town, city or borough in which sueh suspected 
case exists and said health officer may immediately quarantine such 
animal or animals until examined by the said commissioner, for a 
period not exceeding ten days. Any person having Knowledge of the 
existence of glanders or farcy who fails to give such notice to the 
commissioner or to such health officer shall be fined not more than: 
fifty dollars. Upon receipt of such notice the commissioner or his as- 
sistant shall examine, or cause to be examined, the diseased or sus-: 
pected animal or animals. When any animal so examined is found by 
said commissioner or his assistant to exhibit symptoms of glanders or 
farcy it shall be destroyed and the carcass disposed of as said com- 
missioner shall direct at the expense of the owner. An order for such 
destruction shall be issued in writing by the commissioner, and said 
order shall also contain such directions as to quarantine and disinfec- 
tion of the premises where: such animal or animals were stabled as 
may be required for public safety, but no such quarantine shall exceed 
a period of ten days. 


Sec. 2. The commissioner shall, with the approval of the governor, 
make such rules and regulations for the inspection and examination of 
animals and premises that have been exposed to infection by glanders 
or farcy as he may deem to be necessary for the purposes of this act. 
When said commissioner shall suspect any animal to be infected with 
glanders or farcy he may issue to the owner or person in charge 
thereof an order to quarantine the same, which order snall be in force 
until such time as the commissioner shall be satisfied whether such 
disease exists. but such quarantine at the discretion of the commis- 
sioner need not prohibit or restrict the free use of said animal other 
than the disposal thereof. Inspection of said animal shall be made 
from time to time under the direction of the commissioner, until such 
quarantine is terminated or such animal is destroyed. Any person who 
shall violate any provision of this section or any order of said commis~ 
Sioner authorized hereby. or who shall interfere with or obstruct the 
commissioner or any assistant employed by him in the discharge of 
his duties as herein provided shall be fined not more than one hundred 
dollars or imprisoned not more than thirty days or both. The com- 
missioner is authorized to employ assistants to enforce the provisions: 
of this act, and such assistants shall have the same powers as the com: 
missioner while so employed. 


Sec. 8. The commissioner on domestic animals may cause any 
equine animal quarantined in accordance with the provisions of section 
one of this act to be killed, but no equine so quarantined shall be 
killed until the value thereof shall have been determined. In case the 
owner and the commissioner cannot agree upon such value each shall 
appoint an appraiser, and if such owner fails for twenty-four hours to 
select an appraiser, the appraiser chosen by the commissioner shall 
select such second appraiser. In case the two so chosen fail to agree 
they shall select a third appraiser and the three so chosen Shall deter- 
mine, the value of such animal. The value so determined shall. when 
approved by the commissioner. and when a sworn certificate shall 
have been filed with the commissioner that such animal has been 
killed and buried and the premises disinfected as ordered by the com- 
missioner, be paid to the owner by the state, upon the order of the 
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comptroller, but no animal, the physical condition of which is such 
that it is of no real value, and no animal which has been in the state 
for a period of less than six months next preceding its quarantine shall 
be paid for by the state. When the value of any such animal shall be 
appraised as provided in this section, the state shall pay for any full- 
bred equine animal a sum not exceeding one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, and for any such graded animal a sum not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars. No compensation shall be paid to the owner of any such 
domestic animal by the state unless such animal is destroyed to prevent 
the spread of infectious disease. 


Sec. 4. The provisions of this act shall not apply to animals con- 
demned to prevent the spread of the foot and mouth disease. 


Sec. 5. Sections 2088, 2089 and 2090 of the general statutes are re-_ 
pealed. The provisions of section 2095 of the general statutes shall not 
apply to cases of glanders or farcy. 


See. 6. This act shall take effect from its passage. 


CHAPTER: 91: 
An Act Concerning the Control of Anthrax or Charbon. 


Section 1. The commissioner on domestic animals shall have plenary 
power to deal with all outbreaks of the contagious disease in domestic 
animals known as anthrax or charbon, and he may provide for the 
vaccination or immunization of cattle or horses kept on lands known 
or suspected to be infected with germs or spores of anthrax, or kept 
on lands adjacent to such infected lands, and he may provide for the 
vaccination and immunization of animals which may have been ex- 
posed to said disease, at the expense of the state.- The commissioner 
may make and enforce such rules, orders and quarantines as in his 
judgment may be necessary for the control of said disease. Any 
person who violates any rule or order of said commissioner authorized 
hereby or who interferes with or obstructs the commissioner or any 
assistant employed by him in the discharge of his duties as heréin 
provided shall be fined not more than one hundred dollars or ims 
prisoned not more than thirty days or both. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from its passage. 


CHAPT E Ry did, 


An Act Concerning the’ Eradication of Tuberculosis in Herds 
of Bovine Animals and the Establishment of the “Ac- 
credited State Herd Tests.” 


Section 1. Upon written application for the “Accredited State 
Herd Test” of a herd of neat cattle and a signed statement by the 
owner thereof to place the same under state supervision for the eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis, the commissioner on domestic animals or his 
deputy, or any authorized agent, may make physical examination and 
tuberculin test at the expense of the state of all animals in said herd. 
When the commissioner on domestic animals shall have established the 
condition of the herd by a physical examination and tuberculin test 
and when all reactors have been removed as provided by ‘section 2095 
of the general statutes, he shall issue to the owner thereof a certificate 
in accordance with the finding of the test or tests and place the same 
on lists for public distribution to be issued semi-annually. Such lists 
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and certificates shall be entitled and issued as follows: (1) When 
such herd has been officially tuberculin tested and all reactors removed 
it shall be placed on a list entitled “Official Tuberculin Tested Herd’”’ 
and said commissioner shall issue to the owner thereof a certificate 
setting forth said facts. (2) When such herd has been subjected to 
one official tuberculin test and found free from any reactors it shall be 
placed on a list entitled “First Tested Herd” and said commissioner 
shall issue to the owner thereof a certificate seitine fcerth said facts. 
(3) When such herd has been subiected to two consecutive annual or 
three semi-annual official tuberculin tests and found free from any 
reactors in each of said tests it shall be placed on a list entitled “‘Ac- 
credited Herd Free from Tuberculosis” and said commissioner shall 
issue to the owner thereof a certificate setting forth said facts. 


Sec. 2. The commissioner on domestic animals shall have au- 
thority to co-operate with the bureau of animal industry, United States 
department of agriculture, in any general national system which may 
be adopted by such department or bureau for the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis or any contagious or infectious disease. He may regularly 
employ one or more veterinary surgeons at the expense of the state to 
carry on the work of the eradication of tuberculosis in herds of bovine 
animals with an equal number of insvectors employed by the United 
States department of agriculture. Such cc-operative work shall be 
undertaken only on written application of the owner of such animals. 
The commissioner on domestic animals may accept from the United 
States such assistance, financially or otherwise, for the condemnation 
of diseased animals and remunerating the owners thereof and for 
carrying out the provisions of this act as may be available from time 
to time. 


Sec. 3. No tuberculin test shall be made by the commissioner on 
domestic animals, his deputy or agent, or by a veterinarian employed 
by the commissioner for this purpose or in co-operation with the United 
States department of agriculture as provided in this act which shall 
incur expense to the state, unless such application for test by the 
owner Shall be approved and accepted by the commissioner on domestic 
animals. 


Sec. 4. This act shall take effect from its passage. 


@EEA RAGES 19: 


An Act Concerning the Suppression of Hog Cholera and 
Hemorrhagic Septicaemia. 


Section 2098 of the general statutes is amended to read as follows: 
‘The commissioner on domestic animals shall make, subject to the ap- 
proval of the governor, regulations for the examination, quarantine, 
disinfection, preventive treatment and disposition of animals affected 
with hog cholera, hemorrhagic septicaemia and kindred diseases. The 
commissioner on domestic animals shall, at once, cause an investigation 
of all cases of such diseases coming to his knowledge, and shall use 
all proper means to exterminate and prevent the spread of.the-same. 
The commissioner or his assistant may direct the manner in which any 
animal exhibiting symptoms of such diseases shall be disposed of. In- 
structions shall be issued in writing by the commissioner or his as- 
sistant which shall contain directions for quarantine and disinfection 
of the premises where either of such diseases shall exist, and the cost 
of disinfectants, chemicals and expert supervision shall be paid by 
the state. The commissioner shall procure a sufficient supply of serum 
and virus for the vaccination and inoculation of animals, to carry out 
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the purposes of this act, and shall, upon the written request of the 
owner of any animal, inoculate or vaccinate such animal, and all serum 
and virus used shall be furnished by’ the commissioner at cost. The 
commissioner is authorized to employ assistants who shall have the 
same power as the commissioner in enforcing the provisions of this act. 
No person, firm or corporation, nor the agent or employee of any cor- 
poration, shall have in his possession any anti-hog cholera serum, 
virulent blood or virus, or any preparation or similar composition for 
either of said diseases, unless permission in writing has been obtained 
from the commissioner. ‘No person other than the commissioner or 
his assistant, shall administer any such serum, blood, virus or similar 
preparation without permission in writing from the commissioner. 
Any person who shall vielate any provision of this act shall be fined 
not more than one hundred dollars or imprisoned not more than thirty 
days or both. 


CRRALPIDE Roa729. 


An Act Amending an Act Concerning the Authority of the 
Commissioner on Domestic Animals. 


Section 3414 of the general statutes is amended to read as follows: 
The commissioner on domestic animals is authorized to enforce all laws 
relating to dogs which carry a penalty attached thereto, and to enforce 
all rules and regulations by him made for confinement, control or 
destruction of dogs or other domestic animals for the security of any 
person or property. Said commissioner may appoint such deputies as 
may be necessary to insure the enforcement of such rules and regula- 
tions. The expense incurred shall be taken from the funds in the 
custody of the state treasurer which have been received from dog 
licenses. 


CHAT TER “165; 


An Act Amending an Act Concerning Payment for Damage 
By Dogs. 


Section 3402 of the general statutes is amended to read as follows: 
‘When any person shall sustain damage by dogs to his sheep, lambs, 
Angora goats, Angora kids, horses, hogs, cattle or other domestic ani- 
mals or poultry he shall give information thereof to one of the select- 
men of the town in which such damage was done, or, if said damage 
is sustained on land located in two or more towns, information there- 
of shall be given to one of the selectmen of either of such towns within 
twenty-four hours after the owner has knowledge of the same, and 
thereupon one of the selectmen of such town, with a person to be 
named by the person suffering the damage, shall estimate the amount 
of such damage, including the labor and time necessarily expended in 
finding and collecting such animals or poultry injured or separated, and 
the value of those killed, injured, lost or damaged by said dogs. In 
case the selectmen and the person named cannot agree upon the amount 
~f damage, they shall choose some disinterested third person to assist 
In estimating such damage. The amount of damages estimated by any 
two of said three persons shall be paid by such town, and it may re- 
cover such damages, when paid, together with the compensation of 
said appraisers, from the owners, keepers or harborers of such dogs if 
residents of such town. If the owners, keepers or harborers of such 
dogs shall not be residents of the town in which the damage was done, 
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the town paying the damage may recover such damage and compensa- 
tion from the town or towns where such owners, Keepers or harborers 
reside, unless such owners, Keepers or harborers, or such town or 
towns shall, on notice, pay to the treasurer of the town which paid said 
damage the amount of such damage and compensation; and any town 
which shall be obliged to pay any damage as aforesaid may recover 
the amount thereof from the owners, Keepers or harborers of the dogs 
doing such damage. When any town’ shall have paid such damages to 
the owners of sheep, lambs, Angora goats, Angora kids, horses, hogs, 
cattle or other domestic animals or poultry as provided in this section 
and the amount of such damage cannot be collected from the owners,. 
keepers or harborers of said dogs, or shall have paid dog wardens for: 
dogs killed as provided by section 3401 of the general statutes, or 
whenever any town, city or borough shall have paid expenses for 
Pasteur treatment as provided by section 3417 of the general statutes, 
the selectmen of such towns where damages have been paid to owners 
of animals as hereinbefore mentioned, or the treasurer of any town, city 
or borough who shall have paid for such Pasteur treatment, shall 
forward to the state treasurer a statement of the facts in each case, 
showing the amount so paid, and the state treasurer shall reimburse: 
such town to the amount of such damage or expense from the funds 
received by the state under the provisions of chapter 186 of the general 
statutes. When the identity of the dogs by which the damage was done 
shall be established to the satisfaction of the selectmen of the town in 
which such dogs are owned, kept or harbored, the selectmen shalt 
order that such dogs shall be killed forthwith. When in the opinion of 
the selectmen the damage shall exceed the sum of one hundred dollars, 
the selectmen may call on the commissioner of domestic animals to as- 
sess such damage. 


CHAPTER 168. 


An Act Amending an Act Concerning Inspection and Trans- 
portation of Cattle. 


Section 1. Section 2093 of the general statutes is amended to read 
as follows: No person shall, except in accordance with the provisions 
of this section and under a permit as provided for herein, ship or cause 
to be shipped, or bring or cause to be brought, into this state any neat 
cattle over six months of age unless a certificate of the health of such 
cattle has been obtained from the authority having jurisdiction of the 
diseases of domestic animals in the state from which such cattle are 
brought or shipped and the owner of any caitle so brought into this 
state or his agent shall, within twenty-four hours after the arrival of 
such cattle at their destination, give notice thereof in writing to the 
commissioner on domestic animals. Such animal shall be held in 
quarantine until the certificate of health has been approved by the 
commissioner. The commissioner may, in his discretion, grant to any 
person making application therefor a permit in writing authorizing 
such person to ship or bring neat cattle into this state, without having 
obtained the health certificate provided for in this section, conditioned 
that any such cattle shall be placed in quarantine at the place of their 
final destination or such other place as shall be designated by such 
commissioner. All cattle so placed in quarantine shall be examined by 
the commissioner or his agent, either by physical examination or by 
the tuberculin test, as said commissioner may determine, and shall 
not be released from such quarantine until the commissioner shall 
have ordered such release. The commissioner may cause any cattle, 
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found upon such examination to be diseased, to be killed as provided 
by section 2095 of the general statutes. The cost of such testing or 
examination shall, before such cattle are released from quarantine, be 
paid by the owner of such cattle, but the cost of keeping such cattle in 
quarantine, for a period not exceeding six weeks, shall, subject to the 
approval of such expense by said commissioner, be paid by the state. 
The commissioner may, in his discretion, issue to any person a written 
permit authorizing such person to bring cattle into this state for the 
purpose of exhibiting the same at any agricultural fair or other public 
exhibition or to bring into the state cattle which such person has taken 
or intends to take out of the state for the purpose of such exhibition. 
No railroad, steamship or other transportation company or carrier shall 
transport any neat cattle into this state unless the same be accom- 
panied by a certificate of good health or by a permit as provided for in 
this section. Any person violating any of the foregoing provisions of 
this section or any officer or agent of any corporation directing or 
causing the violation by such corporation of any,of said provisions 
shall be fined not more than fifty dollars for the first offense and not 
more than one hundred dollars for each subsequent offense. Any 
person who shall intentionally interfere with the performance of any 
examination provided for by this section, or who shall attempt to de- 
feat the objects of the tuberculin test applied to cattle by a previous 
injection of tuberculin known as “plugging” or shall in any way at- 
tempt to prevent an accurate result of any such test, shall be fined 
not more than one hundred dollars or imprisoned not more than thirty 
days. 


Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from its passage. 


GHAPWER. 169% 
An Act Concerning the Sale of Tuberculin and Prohibiting 
the Sale of Cows Which Have Reacted to the Tuberculin 
Rest, 


Section 1. No tuberculin shall be kept, sold or offered for sale after 
January 1, 1920, except by written permit obtained from the commis- 
sioner on domestic animals. Reports of all sales shall be made to the 
commissioner on domestic animals on forms provided by said com- 
missioner. All persons using such tuberculin shall report to the com- 
missioner on domestic animals the result of such tests, including test 
charts and identification of all cattle so tested. 


Sec. 2. No person shall sell, trade or otherwise dispose of, except 
for immediate slaughter, any cow that has been known to have reacted 
to the tuberculin test, unless such sale shall be into a herd quarantined 
by the commissioner on domestic animals, which quarantine provides 
that no dairy product from said herd shall be sold or used unless prop- 
erly pasteurized. 

Sec. 8. Any person violating any provision of this act shall be fined 
not more than one hundred dollars or imprisoned not more than thirty 
days. 


CHAPTER 203. 
An Act Concerning Estimates of Damages Done By Dogs. 


Section 3403 of the general statutes is amended to read as follows: 
Any selectman who has received notice pursuant to the provisions of 


*Sections 2 and 3 go into effect July 1st, 1919. 
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section 3402 of the general statutes, concerning damage done by dogs, 
and fails for a period of thirty days after receiving such notice, to es- 
timate such damage with the person selected by the person who ciaims 
to have suffered damage, or, in caze he acts with such person to esii- 
mate such damage and they cannot agree as to the amount thereof, 
fails for a period of ten days, to agree with such person in choosing 
some disinterested third person to assist in estimating such damage, 
or if such selectmen shall agree on such disinterested third person and 
no two of said three persons shall be able to agree as to the amount 
of damage sustained, then the person who claims to have sustained 
damage may institute a civil action, for the recovery of the damages 
sustained by him, against the town, a selectman of which was notified 
as aforesaid. If additional or increased damages are claimed on ac- 
count of a flock of sheep being attacked, chased or worried, accruing 
subsequent thereto and not apparent at the time of the first appraisal 
of damages to the flock, a supplemental notice of claim for such 
damages may be given to the selectmen at any time within six months 
from the discovery of the original damages. Such supplemental notice 
of claim shall set forth the facts upon which such additional or in- 
creased damages are based. Such claim shall be made to one of the 
selectmen and shail be acted upon in the manner provided in section 
3402 of the general statutes. When, in the opinion of the selectmen, 
the damage shall exceed the sum of one hundred dollars, the selectmen 
may call on the commissioner on domestic animals to assess such 
damages. 


CHAPTER. 226- 


An Act Amending an Act Concerning the Quarantine of 
Animals. 


Section 2094 of the general statutes is amended to read as follows: 
Said commissioner may quarantine all animals that he has reasonable 
grounds to believe to be infected with a communicable disease, and 
prohibit or regulate the sale of all the products thereof, and such ani- 
mals shall be confined in a place designated by him, for such time as 
said commissioner shall judge necessary. The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to cases of glanders, farcy or anthrax. Any person 
or any officer or agent of any corporation who shall obstruct or attempt 
to obstruct said commissioner or any assistant while engaged in the 
discharge of any duty hereunder shall be fined not more than one hun- 
dred dollars or imprisoned not more than thirty days or both. 


CHAPTER 242. 
An Act Concerning the Duties of Dog Wardens. 


Section 1. Section 3401 of the general statutes is amended to read 
as follows: The selectmen of every town, except towns containing a 
city whose limits are coterminous with the limits of such town, and the 
chief of police of every such city, and of every other city containing 
more than fourteen thousand inhabitants shall, annually, on or before 
the first day of April, appoint some person to be dog warden for the 
term of one year thereafter, and report such appointment within ten 
days of the making thereof to the commissioner on domestic animals, 
and the dog warden so appointed shall perform the duties hereinafter 
prescribed; but, in any town within which there exists a city containing 
more than fourteen thousand inhabitants the limits of which are not 
coterminous with the limits of such town, the town dog warden shall 
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exercise the powers and duties of his office only in such part of such 
town as is outside the limits of such city. The dog warden shall make 
diligent search and inquiry for the violation of any provision of chapter 
186 of the general statutes and shall take into his custody every dog 
not having a tag or plate on a collar about his neck as hereinbefore 
provided or which he shall find roaming, unattended, over the country 
not the property of the owner or keeper or not in reasonable call or 
control of the owner or Keeper or agent, or which he shall find at large 
in the public highway not abutting on the property of the owner or 
keeper and not attended or not in reasonable call and control of the 
owner, keeper or his agent or which shall not be confined, or controlled 
agreeable to any rule, order or regulation duly promulgated by the 
commissioner on domestic animals, or by-any local official or officials 
vested with authority to make such rules, order or regulation, and shall 
impound each dog so taken, in some suitable place provided by such 
town or city, for a period of seventy-two hours. Said dog warden 
shall immediately notify the owner or keeper of any dog so taken, if 
known, of its impoundment; but, if the owner or keeper of such dog is 
unknown to the dog warden, the dog warden shall immediately notify 
the town clerk of the time and place of capture and shall give a par- 
ticular description of such dog, and if such dog shall not, at the ex- 
piration of said period of seventy-two hours, have been claimed and 
released as hereinafter provided, such dog shall be mercifully killed by 
said warden, or by some person deputed by him so to do, or said dog 
warden may, at his discretion, sell any such dog not found to be rabid 
for a sum not less than five dollars, and shall keep an account of all 
moneys received by him from such sales. Said dog warden, upon 
presentation of a sworn statement of services rendered by him and of 
the moneys received by him from the sale of dogs under the provisions 
of said chapter, acceptable to the selectmen, shall be paid by the town 
three dollars for each dog captured, impounded and killed or sold, and 
such additional remuneration from the general funds of the town or 
city as the authorities thereof may direct; and said dog warden shall 
pay to such town all moneys received by him for the sale of dogs as 
aforesaid. Any dog captured and impounded under the provisions of 
this section may be redeemed by the owner or Keeper thereof and re- 
leased by the dog warden at any time within seventy-two hours after 
its impoundment, upon the payment of the sum of three dollars to the 
dog warden, but, if the cause for capture be without fault of the owner 
such payment shall be one dollar, provided the dog warden may merci- 
fully kill any uncollared, untagged dog over six months of age after 
impounding and allowing the owner to redeem the same, or giving 
notification as is hereinbefore provided if such dog is found roaming 
over the country not on property of the owner or in the public highway 
riot abutting the premises of the owner unattended by the owner or his 
agent. Any dog warden may be removed, for cause, by the authority 
appointing him, and any vacancy occurring in the office of dog warden 
shall be filled immediately by such authority. In case of the neglect 
of any board of selectmen or any chief of police to appoint and report 
the appointment of a dog warden as hereinbefore provided, the com- 
missioner on domestic animals shall appoint such dog warden, whose 
duties, powers and compensation shall be the same as those of dog 
wardens heretofore described. 


Sec. 2. The dog warden is authorized to employ assistants who 
shall have the same power as said dog warden and shall act under his 
direction. 


‘See. 3. Any person who shall violate any provision of this act 
relating to the control or keeping of a dog shall be subject to the 
penalties provided in section 3415 of the general statutes. 
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An Act Concerning the Licensing of Dealers in Dairy 
Products. 


Section 1. No person, firm, association or corporation shall en- 
gage in the purchase from producing dairymen of milk or cream to be 
resold either to dealers engaged in the sale of such products, or at 
retail to consumers without having obtained from the dairy and food 
commissioner a license to be issued by him under the provisions of this 
act. Application for such license shall be made in writing upon forms 
provided by the dairy and food commissioner. Each license shall run 
to the first day of July following the date of issue, and the fee for 
such license shall be fifty cents per month. Such license may be re- 
voked by the commissioner, for cause and on reasonable notice stated 
in writing to the licensee, but the licensee may appeal to the court of 
common pleas or the superior court for Hartford county, and on such 
appeal the court may restore such license, upon such terms and condi- 
tions as may be equitable. All license fees received under this section 
shall be accounted for to the state comptroller and paid to the state 
treasurer, and added to the regular appropriation for the expense of the 
dairy and food commissioner. 


Sec. 2. Each applicant shall furnish to the commissioner proof of 
his financial responsibility to meet such obligations as he may contract 
in the purchase of such milk and cream, or he shall furnish a bond, 
sufficient in amount and satisfactory to the commissioner, running to 
the state, to be filed with the commissioner, conditioned upon the faith- 
ful fulfillment of his obligations to producing dairymen for milk and 
cream purchased by him in the conduct of such business. Suit for 
forfeiture of such bond may be brought by the attorney-general in the 
name of the state in the court of common pleas or the superior court 
for Hartford county and the avails thereof shall be used by the dairy 
and food commissioner to satisfy, pro rata, the claims of producing 
dairymen against such licensee. Claims may be proved at a hearing 
before the dairy and food commissioner, or his deputy, provided notice 
of such hearing shall have been given to all known parties in interest 
at least fifteen days prior to such hearing, and by newspaper pub- 
lication. 


Sec. 3. The commissioner shall furnish to each such licensee a 
certificate showing his name and address, the character of the business 
for which such license is issued, his principal place of business and 
the dates of issue and termination of such license. Any person licensed 
under the provisions of this act shall, upon request of the commissioner, 
his deputy or other duly authorized representative, show his license 
certificate, and, upon request, shall file with the commissioner a state- 
ment under oath showing the amount of milk and cream purchased by 
him from producing dairymen during the month next preceding, and 
the commissioner may thereupon order the filing of a bond or an in- 
crease or decrease in the amount of the existing bond. 


Sec. 4. Any person who shall engage in the purchase of milk or 
cream from producing dairymen without having procured a license or 
who shall fail to exhibit his certificate on request, or who shall fail to 
file a statement under oath upon request of the commissioner as re- 
quired by the provisions of this act, shall be fined not more than one 
hundred dollars or imprisoned not more than sixty days, or both, and, 
upon a subsequent violation, shail be subject to a like fine and im- 
prisonment of not less than thirty days. 
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CHAPTER 260. 


An Act Concerning the Manufacture and Sale of Ice Cream. 


Section 1. No person shall sell, expose for sale or have in posses- 
sion with intent to sell, any ice cream misbranded or adulterated as 
hereinafter defined. 

Sec. 2. Ice cream, within the meaning of this act, is the frozen 
product made from cream with the addition of milk or milk products 
and sugar, with or without natural flavoring, manufactured, stored, 
distributed and dispensed in a sanitary manner, and contains not less 
than eight per centum of milk fat. Fruit ice cream is the frozen 
product made from cream with the addition of milk or milk products 
and sugar, and sound, clean, matured fruits, and contains not less than 
six per centum of milk fat. Nut ice cream is the frozen product made 
from cream with the addition of milk or milk products and sugar and 
sound, non-rancid nuts, and contains not less than six per centum of 
milk fat. 


Sec. 3. Ice cream shall be deemed adulterated within the meaning 
of this act if in substance and quality it fails to meet the provisions 
and standards required for standard ice cream, or, if it shall contain 
boric acid, salicylic acid, formaldehyde, saccharin or any substance 
deleterious to health, or if it shall contain salts of copper, iron oxide, 
ochres or any coloring substance or compound or flavoring matter 
deleterious to health, provided nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the use of harmless colors permitted to be used in 
foods or of harmless imitation flavors, if the presence of the same shall 
be made known to the purchaser thereof. 


Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall be construed to prohibit, in the 
manufacture of ice cream, the use of fresh eggs, pure gelatin or harm- 
less vegetable gums; and nothing in this act shall be construed to 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of ice cream containing less than 
the amounts of milk fat required by section two of this act, provided 
the true fat content of such ice cream be plainly and conspicuously 
stated on the container in which it is sold, or, in the case of ice cream 
sold in bulk, that the true fat content be made known to purchasers 
thereof by means of a suitable sign displayed at the time and place 
of sale. 


See. 5. Any person who shall violate any of the provisions of this 
act shall be fined not less than ten nor more than two hundred dollars 
for the first offense, and for any subsequent offense a like fine and 
imprisonment of thirty days, but no dealer shall be prosecuted under 
the provisions of this act if he shall present a statement in writing 
from the manufacturer, wholesaler or jobber from whom such ice cream 
was purchased, containing a guarantee as to the quality of such ice 
cream. 


Sec. 6. The dairy and food commissioner shall enforce the pro- 
visions of this act. 


CHAP TH 20s: 
An Act Concerning the Grading of Apples. 


Section 1. The standard barrel for apples shall be of the follow- 
ing dimensions when measured without distention of its parts: Length 
of stave twenty-eight and one-half inches; diameter of head seven- 
teen and one-eighth inches; distance between heads twenty-six inches; 
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circumference of bulge sixty-four inches, outside measurement; and 
the thickness of staves not greater than four-tenths of an inch; pro- 
vided any barrel of a different form having a capacity of seven 
thousand and fifty-six cubic inches shall be a standard barrel. The 
standard box for apples shall be of the following dimensions, by inside 
measurement: Eighteen inches by eleven and one-half inches by ten 
and one-half inches, without distention of its parts, and shall have a 
eapacity of not less than two thousand one hundred and seventy-three 
and one-half cubic inches. 


Sec. 2. The standard grades of apples when packed or repacked 
in closed packages within this state shall be as follows: “(Name of 
state) Standard Fancy” shall consist only of apples of one variety of 
which not less than ninety-seven per centum shall be well matured 
specimens, shall be hand-picked, color above medium and high for the 
variety, normal shape, of good ‘size for the variety and reasonably 
uniform in size;') with none less than two and one-half inches in 
diameter, sound and free from dirt, disease, insect or fungus injury, 
bruises and other defects, except such as are necessarily caused in the 
operation of packing, and shall be packed properly in clean, strong 
packages. “(Name of state) Standard A” shall consist only of apples of 
one variety of which not less than ninety-five per centum shall be well 
matured specimens, shall be hand-picked, properly packed, of medium 
color for the variety, normal shape, sound and practically free from 
dirt, disease, insect or fungus injury, bruises and other defects, except 
such as are necessarily caused in the operation of packing. “(Name of 
state) Standard B” shall consist only of apples of one variety of which 
not less than ninety per centum shall be properly packed, shall be of 
practically normal shape, practically free from dirt, disease, insect or 
fungus injury, bruises and other defects that materially injure the use- 
ful quality of the apples. “Unclassified.” Apples not conforming to: 
the foregoing specifications of grade or, if conforming, not branded in 
accordance therewith, shall be classed as “unclassified” and so branded. 


Sec. 3. Every closed package of apples packed or repacked in 
the state and intended for sale, either within or without the state, 
shall have marked in a conspicuous place on the outside of the pack- 
age in plain letters the following statements in the order named: -(1) 
The name of the state where grown; (2) the name of the grade as 
specified in section two of this act; (3) the minimum size of the apples 
contained therein; (4) a true statement of the quantity of the contents; 
(5) the name of the variety; (6) the name and address of the person by 
whose authority the apples were packed. If the true name of the variety 
shall not be known to the person by whose authority the apples were 
packed, then such statement shall include the words “variety unknown.” 
Every closed package of apples which is repacked shall bear the name 
and address of the person by whose authority the eepies are repacked 
in place of that of the original owner. 


Sec. 4. The minimum size of the fruit in all grades, including the 
unclassified, shall be marked upon the package as required in section 
three, and shall be determined by taking. the transverse diameter of 
the smallest fruit in the package at right angles to the stem and 
blossom end. Minimum size shall be stated in variations of one-quarter 
of an inch. Minimum sizes may be designated by.figures instead of 
words. The word “minimum” may be designated by using the abbre- 
viation “min.” 

Sec. 5. The marks indicating the grade shall not be accompanied 
by any other designation of grade or brand which is inconsistent with 
or marked more conspicuously on the package than the mark or 
marks required by section three of this act. 
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Sec. 6. The branding or marking of barrels under the provisions 
of this act shall be in block letters and figures of a size not less than 
one-half inch in height. 


- 


Sec. 7. It shall be unlawful for any person to pack, sell, distribute 
or offer or expose for sale or distribution apples which are adulterated 
or misbranded within the meaning of this act. 


Sec. 8. For the purposes of this act, apples packed in a closed 
package shall be deemed to be adulterated if their measure, quality 
or grade does not conform in every particular to the brand or mark 
upon or affixed to the package, or if the faced or shown surface gives 
a false representation of the contents of the package. 


Sec. 9. For the purposes of this act apples packed in a closed 
package shall be deemed to be misbranded: (1) If the package is 
packed or repacked in the state and fails to bear all statements re- 
quired by sections two, three, four and five, and in accordance with the 
provisions of section six of this act; (2) if the package, whether 
packed or repacked within or without the state, is falsely branded, or 
bears any statement, design or device, regarding the apples contained 
therein, which is false or misleading or if the package bears any state- 
ment, design or device indicating that the apples contained therein are 
of a specified standard grade, and said apples, when packed or repacked, 
do not conform to the requirements prescribed by the provisions of this 
act for such grade. 


Sec. 10. Apples which have been in cold storage and sold for de- 
livery outside the state shall not be sold or distributed, or offered or 
exposed for sale or distribution in closed packages until they have 
been inspected in accordance with rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the dairy and food commissioner or by his authorized 
agent. 


Sec. 11. Any person who adulterates or misbrands apples within 
the meaning of this act, or who packs, repacks, sells, distributes or 
offers or exposes for sale or distribution apples in violation of any 
provision of this act, or who wilfully alters, effaces or removes or 
causes to be altered, effaced or removed, wholly or partly, any brands 
or marks required to be put upon a closed package under the provi- 
sions of this act, shall be fined not more than fifty dollars for the first 
offense and not more than two hundred dollars for each subsequent 
offense. 


Sec. 12. No person who sells or distributes or offers or exposes for 
sale or distribution apples adulterated or misbranded within the mean- 
ing of this act shall be deemed to have violated any of the provisions 
of this act, if it shall appear that he acted in good faith solely as a dis- 
tributor, or if he shall furnish a guaranty signed by the person from 
whom he received the apples, with the address of such person, that the 
apples are not adulterated or misbranded within the meaning of this 
act. In such cases the person from whom the distributor received the 
apples shall be liable for the acts of the distributor who relied upon 
his guaranty to the same extent as the distributor would have been 
liable under the provisions of this act. 


Sec. 138. The word “person” as used in this act shall include 
persons, firms, corporations, societies and associations, and the acts 
of agents and employees shall be construed to be the acts of their 
principals and employers as well as of the agents and employees. 
The words “closed package” shall mean a barrel, box or other con- 
tainer the contents of which cannot be sufficiently seen for the purposes 
of inspection without opening the container. 


Sec. 14. Sections 4791, 4792 and 4793 of the general statutes are 
repealed. 
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CHAPTER 130. 


An Act Concerning the Encouragement of the Sheep 
Industry. 


Section 1. The trustees of the Connecticut agricultural college 
shall supervise and establish such distribution and demonstration flocks 
of sheep throughout the state as they shall deem necessary, and con- 
duct such experiments and investigations as may seem to them most 
conducive to the encouragement of the sheep industry throughout the 
state. Said trustees are authorized to expend for this purpose a sum 
of not more than ten thousand dollars annually, to be paid by the 
treasurer on order of the comptroller from the funds in the state 
treasury which have been received from dog licenses in accordance with 
the provisions of section 3400 of the general statutes after payment of 
the sums required by sections 3402 and 3414 of the general statutes. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take affect from its passage. 


CHAPTER 204. 


An Act Concerning the Registration and Sale of Commercial 
Fertilizers. 


Section 1. All persons, companies, manufacturers, dealers or agents, 
before selling or offering for sale in this state any commercial fertilizer 
or fertilizer materials except stable manure in its original condition, 
shall brand or attach to each bag, barrel or package, the name and 
address of the manufacturer and the guaranteed analysis of the com- 
mercial fertilizer, giving the valuable constituents of the commercial 
fertilizer in minimum percentages only. Only these items shall be 
branded or attached to the package, preferably in the following order: 
(1) Weight of each package, in pounds; (2) brand name or trademark; 
(3) guaranteed analysis: (a) available phosphoric acid (per centum);: 
(b) total phosphoric acid (per centum); (c) nitrogen (per centum); 
(d) equivalent ammonia (per centum); (e) potash soluble in water 
(per centum); (4) name:and address of the manufacturer or of the 
person who is responsible for the statements of the guarantee. In 
bone meal, tankage or other organic products, and also in basic slag 
and mineral phosphates, in which a large percentage of the phosphoric 
acid is not available by laboratory methods, the phosphoric acid shall be 
claimed as total phosphoric acid, unless it is desired to claim available 
phosphoric acid instead, in which latter case the guarantee shall take 
the form above set forth. A statement of the inclusion of leather in its 
various forms, wool waste, hair or any inert nitrogenous material shall 
be printed on the bag, unless, by processing, the availability of the 
nitrogen of these materials has been rendered satisfactory as deter- 
mined by the official methods of the association of official agricultural 
chemists. When potash is derived from sulphate or carbonate of 
potash, it may be so claimed in the markings on the package. No 
claim or guarantee for less than eighty-two hundredths of one per 
centum of nitrogen, or for less than one per centum of phosphoric acid, 
or for less than one per centum of potash shall be regarded in the 
registration or analysis of any commercial fertilizer. 


Sec. 2. Before any commercial fertilizer is sold, offered or exposed 
for sale, the person who causes it to be sold, or offered for sale, within 
this state shall file with the director of the Connecticut agricultural 
experiment station, on forms to be supplied by said station, two certi- 
fied copies of the statement prescribed in section one of this act, and a 
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permit allowing the director or his deputy to examine the books of the 
party registering the brand or hrands, in order to verify, if desired, 
the reports of said party as to the tonnage sold. On receipt of the 
aforesaid ‘statements and on compliance with the other provisions of 
this act, the director of said station shall issue a certificate of registra- 
tion for the fertilizer or fertilizers concerned, which shall be in force 
until the succeeding December thirty-first, and he shall annually 
publish a list of the brands so registered. 

Sec. 3. Ifor the purpose of defraying the expenses connected with 
the inspection of commercial fertilizers sold or offered for sale within 
this state, all persons offering for sale commercial fertilizers within 
the state shall, at the time of issuance of the certificate of registration 
and on January first of each year, pay to the director of the Connecticut 
agricultural experiment station an analysis fee of ten dollars for each 
fertilizing ingredient contained or claimed to exist in each of such 
fertilizers as they propose to sell during the year. The fertilizing in- 
gredients on which fees shall be paid are nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash. On July 1, 1920, on January 1, 1921, and on the same dates 
annually thereafter, every person offering for sale commercial fertilizers 
within the state shall make a statement under oath, which shall be filed 
with the director of the Connecticut agricultural experiment station 
and which shall set forth the number of tons of two thousand pounds 
of each fertilizer, fertilizer material, or materials sold by him as 
fertilizers during the preceding six months. On July 1, 1920, and semi- 
annually thereafter he shall pay to the director of said station an ad- 
ditional fee of six cents per ton of two thousand pounds of fertilizer, 
fertilizer material or materials used as fertilizer sold in said state in 
accordance with the sworn statement required above; but when the 
statements and payments above prescribed have been made on any 
brand of fertilizer by any person, no other such statements or payments 
of analysis fees on said brand shall be required. Neither the director 
nor any of his deputies shall disclose any information contained in said 
tonnage statements, except in cases in which it is necessary to publish 
such information for the enforcement of the provisions of this act. 
Nothing contained in this act shall-apply to fertilizers passing through 
the state in transit nor to the delivery of fertilizers or fertilzer ma- 
terials to regular fertilizer factories to be used for manufacturing 
purposes, nor to fertilizers and fertilizer chemicals sold to the Con- 
necticut agricultural experiment station if used solely for experiments 
for the advancement of the science of agriculture. 


Sec. 4. The payments required by the provisions of section three 
of this act shall be paid by the director to the treasurer of said Con- 
necticut agricultural experiment station and shall be expended in 
defraying the expenses of inspecting and analyzing commercial fertiliz- 
ers and in preparing the results for publication, and should there be a 
surplus it shall be set aside as a separate fund to cover any deficiency 
in the income necessary to defray said expenses in subsequent years. 
If, at the end of five years, the amount of such surplus largely exceeds 
the necessary cost of inspection, it shall be the duty of the director to 
recommend the amendment of this act so that the income under this 
act will not exceed the actual cost of properly inspecting and analyzing 
commercial fertilizers. 


Sec. 5. The director of said station shall cause one or more 
analyses to be made annually of all commercial fertilizers registered 
in the state. The director and his authorized deputies shall have power 
to enter any car, warehouse, store, building, boat, vessel or place sup-' 
posed to contain fertilizers, for the purpose of inspecting and sampling, 
and shall have power to take a sample not exceeding two pounds in 
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weight from any brand of fertilizer. The director of said station or 
his duly authorized representatives shall take all samples in duplicate 
and where possible in the presence of at least one witness, and in the 
presence of such witness shall seal the samples, and shall at the time 
of taking tender and, if accepted, deliver to the person apparently in 
charge one of such samples; the other sample the director of said 
station shall cause to be analyzed. When samples are taken from 
fertilizers in bags, a tube shall be used, and it shall be inserted at one 
end of the bag and shall pass substantially the entire length of the 
bag, so as to take a core of the material being sampled from sub- 
stantially the entire length of the bag. Samples thus taken from in- 
dividual bags shall be thoroughly mixed, and the official samples 
shall be taken from the mixture so drawn by the method known as 
“quartering.” Samples of fertilizer taken as herein provided shall be 
taken from at least five per centum of the separate original unopened 
packages in the lot, for the mixture from which the official samples 
shall be taken. If less than one hundred bags are in the lot, at least 
five bags shall be sampled; if less than five bags, all shall be sampled. 
‘Broken packages shall not be sampled. In no case shall a sample be 
official, or one upon which legal action can be instituted, unless it shall 
have been taken either by a duly authorized inspector, as specified 
above, or in the presence of two competent disinterested witnesses who 
shall certify under oath that the sample was drawn exactly as re- 
quired by the provisions of this act. The official methods of the asso- 
ciation of official agricultural chemists in force at the time shall be 
followed in all statements of guaranties, sampling and analytical work 
in connection with administering the provisions hereof. The director 
shall issue-at least one bulletin or report annually, setting forth the 
analyses of fertilizers made under the provisions of this act and such 
other information concerning the operation or violations of the law, or 
otherwise pertaining to the sale, composition and agricultural value of 
fertilizers as he may consider expedient. 


Sec. 6. The term “commercial fertilizers’ shall be construed to 
mean any and every substance imported, manufactured, prepared or 
sold for fertilizing or manuring or soil amendment purposes, except 
barnyard manure and stable manure which have not been artificially 
treated or manipulated, marl and lime. Cottonseed meal, rapeseed 
meal, castor pomace and all other vegetable products used as fertilizers, 
including the ashes of cotton hulls and wood ashes, shall be included 
as fertilizers within the meaning of this act and separate analysis 
fees shall be paid on each different grade which is sold or offered for 
sale in the state. The person responsible for paying the fees above 
prescribed may deduct from the total tonnage sold such sales of cotton- 
seed meal or other vegetable products as are made to anyone who gives 
a written certificate on a form supplied by the said Connecticut agri- 
cultural experiment station stating that the material bought by him 
was to be used exclusively for feed and not for fertilizer. Such certif- 
icate shall be filed with the director of said station with the report of 
tonnage sold. The term “available phosphoric acid” means the sum 
of the water-soluble and citric-soluble phosphoric acid determined by 
the methods referred to in section five of this act. The term “phos- 
phoric acid’? means phosphoric anhydride (Pg O05), and the term 

“potash” means potassium oxide (Kg O). 


Sec. 7. Any person who shall sell any commercial fertilizer for 
which the required statement of tonnage sold has not been made or 
without having paid the fees required by the provisions of section 
three, or shall have rendered any false statements, or shall not permit 
the director or his deputy to verify the statement of tonnage sold, or 
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sshall sell fertilizers found by the station analysis not to contain the 
guaranteed percentage of any one of the ingredients mentioned in the 
guaranteed analysis in accordance with section one of this act, or shall 
label any fertilizer with a false and misleading guaranty, or shall 
interfere in any way with the duties of the station officials in the dis- 
charge of their duties as prescribed in this act, shall be fined not more 
than five hundred dollars, provided nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to prevent a person from mixing fertilizing materials for his 
own use which have been sold under the provisions of this act, or to 
prevent manufacturers who have complied with sections one and two 
of this act from having in stock raw or manufactured materials. Any 
person who shall violate any provision of this act for which no penalty 
is specifically provided herein, shall be fined not less than five nor 
more than one hundred dollars. 


Sec. 8. Sections 4764 to 4773, inclusive, and section 4776 of the 
szeneral statutes are repealed. 


CHALE PEK. 25, 


An Act Amending an Act Concerning the Taking and 
Transportation of Foliage. 


Section 6275 of the general statutes is amended to read as follows: 
Any person who shall take any Kalmia latifolia, commonly known as 
“mountain laurel, or any ferns, vines or foliage branches of trees or 
shrubs from the land of another, to be sold or offered for sale as a 
commodity, without having obtained and filed with the town clerk of 
the town in which the land is situated, the written permission of the 
owner or lessee, or his duly authorized agent, of the land whereon the 
same was taken, shall be fined not less than fifty dollars nor more 
than one hundred dollars in each case, and one-half the amount col- 
lected as a fine shall be paid to the person upon whose information 
the proceedings were instituted. The owner, occupant or person in 
charge of the land as such authorized agent, or such person as he 
may command to assist him, may arrest any person violating any 
~provision of this section, and forthwith take such person before some 
proper authority, who shall, upon complaint of the prosecuting officer, 
try such persons. The owner, occupant, person or agent in charge of 
the land, arresting any person, pursuant to the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be entitled to the fees allowed by section 2252 of the general 
statutes to constables for similar services, which fees shall be taxed as 
<osts by the court before which the trial is had. Every bale, box, 
package or load containing more than twenty pounds of Kalmia latifolia 
“or any ferns, vines or foliage branches transported upon the highway 
or offered for transportation to any common carrier shall be legibly 
marked by tag, stencil or otherwise to indicate the name and address 
of the owner or lessee of the land from which such foliage was taken, 
and the name and address of the person who gathered the same. The 
presence in transit, either upon the highway or in the possession of 
any common carrier, of any such bale, box or package not so marked, 
shall constitute prima facie evidence of a violation of the provisions of 
this section by the person who gathered the contents of such bale, box 
or package. Any tree warden or officer authorized to serve criminal 
process may enforce. the provisions of this section and may inspect and 
weigh any bale, box or package containing such foliage, but the provi- 
sions of this section shall not be construed as authorizing any officer 
to stop or impede the progress of any train or electric car of any 
common carrier upon which such foliage may be in transit. No provi- 
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sion of this section shall be construed to apply to the transportation of 
evergreen trees with the branches and foliage attached, or to trees, 
shrubs or plants grown in any nursery or to cultivated plants. 


CHAPTER 174. 


An Act Concerning Registration of the Owners of Honey 
Bees. 


Section 1. Every person owning one or more hives of bees shall, 
annually, on or before the first day of October, make application to the 
town clerk of the town in which such bees are kept, for the registration 
of such bees, and such town clerk shall issue to such applicant a cer- 
tificate of registration upon the payment of a recording fee of twenty- 
five cents, which certificate shall be in the form prescribed and upon 
blanks furnished by the commissioner of domestic animals and shall be 
recorded in the office of such town clerk. 


Sec. 2. A record of such registration with the name and place of 
residence of the registrant and the definite location in the town where 
bees are kept by him shall be recorded in a separate book in the office 
of the town clerk, which records shall be accessible to the public. 


Sec. 8. Any owner of bees who shall fail to register as required 
by the provisions of this act shall be fined not more than five dollars. 


CAA TERA, 


An Act Amending an Act Concerning Entering with Intent 
to Injure Fruit of Another. 


Section 6280 of the general statutes is amended to read as follows: 
Every person who shall enter any orchard, fruit garden, melon patch, 
vineyard, field or inclosure, wherein is cultivated fruit or vegetables, or 
which is kept for cultivating fruit or vegetables, without the consent of 
the owner or occupant, with intent to take, destroy or injure anything 
therein, shall be fined not more than one hundred dollars or imprisoned 
not more than one year or both. Any owner or occupant, or person 
employed in the cultivation of any such field or inclosure, may arrest 
and forthwith bring before any proper magistrate of the town in whick 
such premises are situated, for prosecution, any person found violating: 
any provision of this section. 


CALLA Roe 


An Act Concerning Trespassing on Cultivated or Planted 
Fields, Gardens or Lands. 


Section 6264 of the general statutes is amended to read as follows: 
Any person who shall enter upon any field, garden or land of another, 
sown, planted or cultivated with grain, vegetables, fruit, article of food, 
or substance used in the preparation of food, with intent to retard or 
injure the growth of the same, or shall cut, carry away or injure any 
growth or product of the soil of such field, garden or land, shall be 
fined not more than one hundred dollars or imprisoned not more than 
six months or both. 
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CHAPTER 181. 
An Act Concerning the Improvement, Protection or Preserva- 
tion of Fruit, Shade or Ornamental Trees. 


Section 1. No person, firm or corporation shall advertise, solicit or 
contract to improve the condition of fruit, shade, forest or ornamental 
trees, by pruning, trimming or filling cavities, or to protect such trees 
from damage by insects or disease, either by spraying or any other 
method, without having secured a certificate as specified in section two 
of this act; and any person, firm or corporation failing to comply with 
the terms of this act shall be fined not more than one hundred dollars; 
provided any person may improve or protect any tree on his own 
premises or on the property of his employer or on any property within 
the limits of the town of which he is a legal resident, without securing 
such a certificate. 


Sec. 2. The botanist, entomologist and forester of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station shall constitute a board which shall, 
upon application from any person, firm or corporation, examine the 
qualifications of the applicant to improve, protect or preserve fruit, 
shade, ornamental or forest trees, and if satisfied that the applicant is 
qualified, may issue a certificate so stating; which certificate shall be 
valid for one year from the date of its issue, unless sooner revoked as 
provided in section three of this act, and may be renewed by the board 
for succeeding years without further examination, upon payment of the 
fee hereinafter required, provided any person, firm or corporation re- 
ceiving such certificate shall be responsible for the acts of all employees 
in the performance of such work. 


Sec. 3. Said board shall prepare all necessary forms and prescribe 
all rules and regulations governing examinations, and any certificate 
issued under the provisions of this act may be revoked by it upon proof 
that improper methods have been used or for other sufficient cause. 


Sec. 4.- Each applicant for an examination shall pay a fee of five 
dollars in advance and a fee of two dollars for each certificate or re- 
newal issued; which fees may be expended by the board for any expense 
incurred by it in making examinations or “issuing certificates, and an 
account of all receipts and expenditures under this act shall be rendered 
annually to the state comptroller. 
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FEDERAL REGULATION NO. 7. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT - OF: AGRICUL 
TURE, BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
ORDER’ N@2268: 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF 
LIVE STOCK. TO PREVENT THE SPREAD OF 
TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE. 


Section 1. No cattle affected with tuberculosis, as disclosed by 
physical examination, tuberculin test, or by any other means, shall be 
shipped, driven on foot, or transported interstate for any purpose, ex- 
cept in accordance with the provisions of sections 4 and 5 of this regu- 
lation. 


Section 2. Except as provided in sections 3 and 5 of this regu- 
lation, no cattle 6 months old or over shall be shipped, driven on foot, 
or transported interstate for purposes other than immediate slaughter, 
unless and until the following restrictions and conditions are complied 
with: 

(a) The cattle shall be subjected to a physical examination and to 
a tuberculin test which shall be applied either by a veterinarian of the 
State of origin authorized by the State and approved by the bureau to 
apply the test, or by a veterinary inspector of the bureau at public 
stockyards or other regular bureau station. 


(b) The cattle shall be accompanied to destination by a copy of 
the tuberculin-test chart and health certificate, showing that the cattle 
are apparently free from tuberculosis or any other contagious, in- 
fectious, or communicable disease of animals. 


(c) When the cattle are destined to a State which recognizes the 
intradermal method of applying the tuberculin test and such test is ap- 
plied, the test chart shall show that the cattle have been observed at 
the end of;sthe seventy-second hour and found free from symptoms of 
tuberculosis. 


(d) When the subcutaneous method of applying the tuberculin 
test is used, the chart shall show that at least 3 temperatures were 
taken 2 or 3 hours apart before injection of tuberculin; that at least 7 
temperatures were taken 2 hours apart after injection, beginning not 
later than 8 hours after the injection of the tuberculin; and that the 
test had run for a period of not less than 20 hours after injection. 


Section 3.—Paragraph 1. Except as provided in paragraph 3 of this 
section, female cattle (other than heifers as defined in paragraph 2 of 
this section) for feeding or grazing purposes and bulls for feeding 
purposes which do not comply with the conditions prescribed in section 
2 of this regulation shall not be shipped, driven on foot, or transported 
interstate unless and until the following restrictions are complied with: 


(a) An affidavit shall be furnished by the owner or shipper to the 
bureau representative at a public stockyards showing that the cattle 
are shipped for feeding or grazing purposes only. 


(b) The eattle shall be shipped to a State the laws or regulations 
of which provide for the quarantine of such cattle through the feeding 
or grazing period and for their release only on written permit by the 
proper State regulatory authorities. 
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Paragraph 2. Heifers (female cattle under 3 years of age which 
have not given birth to young) shall not be shipped, driven on foot, or 
transported interstate for feeding or grazing purposes unless and until 
it is certified by the shipper that they will not be used for other than 
feeding or grazing purposes. 


Paragraph 8. (a) Cattle from*’a herd accredited by the bureau in 
co-operation with. the various States as free from tuberculosis shall be 
accompanied by a certificate issued by an authorized State or Federal 
inspector showing the cattle to be from such a herd, 


(b) Steers and strictly range cattle may be shipped interstate with- 
out restriction. 

(c) Cattle consigned to a public stockyards may be shipped or 
transported interstate thereto without restriction. 


Section 4. Cattle which have reacted to the tuberculin test may 
be shipped, transported, or otherwise moved interstate for immediate 
slaughter, provided the following conditions and restrictions are strictly 
observed and complied with: 


Paragraph 1. The cattle shall be shipped, transported, or moved to 
an establishment or a public stockyards where Federal inspection is 
maintained under the provisions of the act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 
674), and shall there be slaughtered under such inspection. 


Paragraph 2. The cattle shall be marked for identification by 
branding the letter “T’” on the left jaw, not less than 2 nor more than 
3 inches high, or by punching out of the left ear the letter “T,”’ not less 
than 1 inch long nor less than 1 inch wide, and attaching to the left ear 
a metal tag bearing a serial number and the inscription “U. S. B. A. L 
Reacted.” 


Paragraph 3. The cattle shall be accompanied to destination by a 
certificate issued by a bureau inspector or a regularly employed State 
inspector engaged in co-operative tuberculosis eradication work, show- 
ing (1) that the cattle have reacted to the tuberculin test, (2) that they 
may be shipped interstate, and (3) the purpose for which they are 
shipped. 


Paragraph 4. The transportation companies shall plainly write or 
stamp upon the face of each of the waybills, conductors’ manifests, and 
memoranda pertaining to such shipments the words “TUBERCULOUS 
CATTLE” and a statement to the effect that the car or compartment of 
the boat in which the cattle have been transported is to be cleaned and 
disinfected. 


Paragraph 5. The car or the compartment of the boat in which 
tuberculous cattle have been transported interstate shall be cleaned 
and disinfected under bureau supervision by the final carrier at destina- 
tion in accordance with regulation 1, sections 4, 5, and 6. 


Paragraph 6. The cattle shall not be shipped or transported in cars 
or in compartments of boats containing healthy cattle or hogs unless 
the latter are for immediate slaughter. 


Section 5. Pure-bred cattle which have been shipped interstate 
for breeding or feeding purposes, and which have reacted to the tuber- 
culin test subsequently to such shipment, may be reshipped interstate 
for purposes other than slaughter, provided the following conditions 
and restrictions are strictly observed and complied with: 


Paragraph 1. The cattle shall be consigned to the original owner 
and to the same point of origin. 


Paragraph 2. The cattle shall be reshipped within a period of four 
months from the date of shipment by the orignal owner. 
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Paragraph 3. The cattle shall not be shipped or transported in 
cars or in compartments of boats containing healthy cattle or hogs. 


Paragraph 4. The cattle shall be accompanied to destination by a 
certificate issued by a bureau inspector or a regularly employed State 
inspector engaged in co-operative tuberculosis-eradication work show- 
ing (1) that the cattle have reacted to the tuberculin test, (2) that they 
may be shipped interstate, and (3) the purpose for which they are 
shipped. 


Paragraph 5. The original and retest tuberculin-test charts, show- 
that both tests were properly conducted, shall be submitted for ex- 
amination to the bureau or State inspector who issues the certificate. 


Paragraph 6. The cattle shall be marked for identification by 
branding the letter ‘“‘T,” not less than 2 nor more than 3 inches high, on 
the left jaw, or by punching out of the left ear the letter “T,” not less 
than 1 inch long, nor less than 1 inch wide, or attaching to the left ear a 
metal tag bearing a serial number and the inscription “U. S. B. A. I. 
Reacted.” 


Paragraph 7. The transportation companies shall plainly write or 
stamp upon the face of each of the waybills, conductors’ manifests, and 
memoranda pertaining to such shipments the words “TUBERCULOUS. 
CATTLE” and a statement to the effect that the car or compartment of 
the boat in which the cattle have been transported is to be cleaned and 
disinfected. 


Paragraph 8. The catile shall not be shipped to any State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia which does not provide for the segre- 
gation or quarantine of tuberculous cattle until their death by slaughter 
or from natural causes. 


Paragraph 9. The cattle shall not be shipped interstate except for 
immediate slaughter in accordance with the provisions of section 4 of 
this regulation. 


Paragraph 10. The car or the compartment of the boat in which 
tuberculous cattle have been transported interstate shall be cleaned 
and disinfected under bureau supervision by the final carrier at desti- 
nation in accordance with regulation 1, sections 4, 5, and 6. 


Section 6. All cars from which tuberculous cattle which have been 
transported in interstate commerce are transferred en route shall be 
cleaned and disinfected in accordance with the provisions of regulation 
1, sections 4, 5, and 6. 
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